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Restoratwns in Northern Italy: Milan. 





LATE visit to 
Milan sufficed to 
convince us that 
the Italian Go- 
vernment, not- 
withstanding 
many preoccupa- 
tions, is actuated 
bya generousand 
intelligent spirit 
in regard to pub- 
lic works, and that not in the sphere of the utili. 
tarian only but also of the monumental; and more- 
over, spite of antagonisms now so irritably active 
between civil and ecclesiastical powers,—in that 
class which pertains to the sacred and Medizval. 
Besides the complicated works at the wonderful 
Duomo, prosecuted (as we understand) without | 
intermission since the Lombardic provinces were 


annexed to the Italian Crown, other under- | 


takings of high antiquarian interest have been 
progressing in the local metropolis, which ranks 
third (after Naples and Turin) among cities of 
the newly-constituted kingdom, Milan being 
peopled (according to the last census) by 196,109 
persons in the midst of her fertile province, whose 
inhabitants number 948,320. 


excited by that marvellous cathedral, which 
seems like a “great ambassador from earth to 
heaven,” to sanctify and elevate the very life 
around its sculptured walls, we first bent our 
steps towards the most venerable and character- 
istic among this city’s subordinate sanctuaries, 
the Basilica of St. Ambrose, one of the most 
perfect examples of its style in architecture, and 
especially renowned for the sacred treasures 
under its olden vaulis, though the edifice has 
indeed passed through great transformations 
since it served as the Cathedral of St. Ambrose 
himself, from whose portals that heroic prelate 
personally expelled the guilt-stained Emperor 
Theodosius after the massacre at Thessalonica. 
In the ninth century it was entirely rebuilt by 
the Bishop Anspertus, assisted for the costs sus- 
stained by the Emperor Louis the Pious; but 
that later construction was also destined to dis- 
appear, all except its apse and one of the two 
campanili, when another restoration was effected 
in the twelfth century, the actual vaulting, which 
is clumsy and ill-adapted, being of the century 
subsequent. Its brick facade is admirable of its 
class. 

In the general aspect of this church, repose | 
and quiet dignity, with the appearance of great 
solidity and venerably-simple antiquity, are 
characteristics that most impress. Its leading 
features are the arcades, with circular arches | 
in two stories, the upper forming a gallery once | 
appropriated to females; the ribbed vaulting, | 


ambones, and apse adorned with numerous, 
mosaic figures; externally, the two towers di- 


signal examples of the Lombardic portal carried 
to its perfection in the cathedrals of Verona, 
Como, Ferrara, Ancona, 


architecture became first, after the fall of empire, 
enriched with a complete and _intelligently- 
organized style, partaking of the Roman and 
Byzantine, yet in certain respects differing from 
both, and which continued to be dominant from 
the fifth to the eleventh century, wherever the 
Latin Church had obtained ascendancy,—though, 
unfortunately, scarcely a single building of this 
style remains unaltered to the present day, one 
only exception being pointed out in a smal! 
chapel at Friuli. 


types, and, so far as could yet be judged, giving 
promise of intelligent purpose. 
storied arcades, between the nave and aisles, are 


disfiguring them ; their archivolts reconstruc ted, | 
where necessary, in a peculiar brickwork that 
seemed to us, in the parts finished, of appropriate 
character; the spandrels to be filled with fresco- 
painting, of what sacred subjects we could not 
obtain certain notice; nor could we learn from | 
| the eustode the name of any artists commissioned 
for these works. Most interesting among the 
ancient paintings here, some of which cover the 





| surfaces of massive square piers, is that brought | 
to light by removal of the modern coating that | 
| had concealed it in 1863, representing St. Am- 


brose and his sister, St. Marcellina, in act of 
interring their brother, Satyrus, beside the body 
of the martyr St. Victor, in the basilica of 


| Fausta, a still more ancient church, whose origin 
. . . | 
After having satisfied the feeling naturally 


is referred to the period of Pagan persecution, 
and whose buildings were eventually absorbed 
into those of 8. Ambrogio. The bodies of Satyrus 
and St. Victor were discovered and identified, 
to the satisfaction of ecclesiastic authorities, so 
recently as 1860. But another discovery, which 
could not fail to excite high interest both in the 
ecclesiastic and antiquarian circles of Italy, 


occurred within the walls of the same basilica | 
in 1864, as first reported, by the Canon Biraghi | 


(a Milanese clergyman distinguished in the walks 
of sacred archwology) in the pages of the 
Osservatore Cattolico, a periodical of the same 
city. On the 14th of January in that year, re- 
searches having been ordered in the hope of 
finding some saintly tomb, and a perforation 


made in the massive stonework behind the high | 
altar, the explorers came in sight of a large urn 


of finely-tinted porphyry, built up under the 
mensa, with covering formed by two ponderous 
slabs of the same stone; and here at once antho- 


rities concluded that no less sacred a sepulchre | 


had been brought to light than that containing 
the bodies of the three saints so revered at Mi. 
lan,— Ambrose, Gervasius,and Protasius,—whose 


relics are known to have been removed from 
other—their original—resting-places to this more | 
On the! 
following day the works were resumed, and the | 
ground opened below the adjacent pavement in | 
soon was found, right of | 
lined with | 


honoured tomb under the chief altar. 


the sanctuary, where 
the altar, a long sepulchral niche, 
Phrygian paonazzo, 


precious marbles, green, 


bedded some small fragments of bone, also 


and elsewhere in | 
Northern Italy,—the region in which sacred | 


| palms ; two other cvins, of silver, with the head 
| of the emperor Anastatius, and also the mono- 
gram of Theodoric, surmounted by a cross, a 
star below, with the legend, “Invicta Roma, 
C.M.,” the rest being of the very smallest species, 
without intelligible symbols. Near this tomb 
was opened another cavity, like a well, covered 
by a slab of white marble, containing another 
broken ampolla and several marble fragments, 
which, pieced together, formed the base, part of 
the mouldings, and shaft of a classically-wronght 
column, supposed to have served for some penal 
purpose at the martyrdom of SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius,—therefore been thought worthy of 
|such careful preservation. The story of these 








To return to 8. Ambrogio: we found works | Milanese martyrs, of the discovery and transfer 
there in progress for a restoration of its interior: | of their ‘bodies to this very church by St. 
intended to be in strict conformity with primitive | Ambrose, 


A.D. 386, is well known in local 
| hagiography ; and it is a like attested fact that 


The double-| those remains, together with the body of St. 


| Ambrose himself, were exhumed by the Arch- 


to be cleared of the stucco and whitewash long | bishop Angelbertus, in the ninth century, to te 


| deposited in a more sumptuous tomb of porphyry 
secured by massive constructions all around 
| under the high altar, above which that munifi- 
cent prelate caused to be placed (A.D. 835) the 
| splendid shrine, or altar-pallium, of silver gilt, 
unrivalled for richness and beauty, studded with 
innumerable gems, and adorned with a series of 
elaborate reliefs (most interesting for their cha- 
racter and period in art-history) ; twelve of their 
subjects representing scenes in the life of St. 
Ambrose.* Still the special treasure of this 
basilica is only exhibited to the public on a few 
solemn anniversaries, but at other times is to be 
seen with permission from authorities. We shall 
not here attempt to describe in detail this marvel 


of Mediwval art and material richness, perhaps 
the most precious tomb in which mortal relics 
| were ever enshrined. 

Another church we found also underoing re- 
storations, apparently extensive and suitable, was 
S. Eustorgio, a curious and perplexing 

;a@ labyrinth of chapels and different 
rebuilt, in its main structure, in the 
century, but with many lateral 
various dates, and one a graceful 


edifice, 
styles, 
ninth 
chapels of 
octagonal 
building of Renaissance architecture, added by 
Bramante, in the sixteenth century. 
this on a Sunday evening, we fell in with a 
stream of people thronging in the same direc- 
tion, and soon discovered this to be a great festi- 
val at the same church; rich draperies being 
suspended from house to house across the long 
wide street (one of the ancient quarters) leading 
to it; amd the temple itself alike decorated with 
showy hangings, anything but suitable to its 
venerable character, or the dusky solemnity of 
its vaulted aisles—an epigraph above the portal 
announcing this to be the féte especially for the 
| benefit and at the cost of the Guild of Silk 
Weavers. Notwithstanding these de: otions and 
pre-occupations, we were able to examine, fully 
and at leisure, the most celebrated and beautifal 
monument at S. Eustorgio, the sculptured shrine 
of St. Peter Martyr, isolated, 
under a pavilion of curtains, behind the altar 
centrally placed in Bramante’s chapel. This 
elaborate work, the masterpiece of Giovanni Bal- 
duccio, a pupil of Giovanni Pisano, was finished 


Visiting 


which stands 


| in 1339, at the expense of the Milanese citizens, 
spacious crypt, altar-tabernacle (or baldacchino) white, and other variegated species; the cavity | 
being filled with fine soil, in which lay em-| 


and of the King and Queen of Cyprus, whose 
effigies are introduced among the many sculp- 
tured groups; the subjects of the reliefs referring 


vided into stories of blind arcades, the ample a broken ampolla, like those found in Roman | to the story of the canonized Dominican Inquisitor 


quadrilateral atrium (or paradisus) surrounded | 


by arcades that rest on slight piers with capitals | 
in imitation of the Corinthian; fagade with 
gable summit and double arcade string-course | 
under a cornice of very simple character; five 


arched windows rising in height from the lateral | 


to the central, and single doorway with curious 
reliefs (animals and other bizarre figures) on 
the jambs, massive flat lintel, and archway above 
entirely covered with rich mouldings, one of the 


catacombs. Next was opened, in the prosecution 
of the same labours, another similar place of in- 
terment, left of the high altar, alike filled with 
soil, in which lay, besides bones, several teeth, 
portions of gold thread, and fourteen small 
coins, one with the effigy of Flavius Victor, son 
of the usurping emperor, Magnus Maximus, and 
on the reverse the legend, “ Spes Romanorum ;” 
another with the effigy of Theodosius, and on | 


the reverse two Victories holding crowns and | 
\ 


as follows :—St. Peter visiting and healing the 
sick ; his assassination, near Como; his body ex. 
posed for public veneration ; his funeral; a ship 
in a tempest, whilst the crew invoke and obtain 
miraculous aid from him ; other miracles ascribed 





* In Di Rossi's “ Bulletin of Christian Archeology,” 
this pallium is described as plated with lamine of g 
and, if we remember rightly, the same report as to its 
| material is given at the church, It was briefly described 
in our papers “ Going Along.” 
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to his intercession ; besides which are tweniy- 
four statues of saints and personified virtues, 
and on the highest story, under canopies with 
trefoil arches, the Virgin and Child, St. Dominic, 
and St. Peter Martyr. It seemed to us that 
rather than in the expression of heads, the merit 
of this most interesting monument consists in 
the movement of its groups, and able treatment 
of draperies ; its beauty of effect, in the general 
architectonic character and intelligent accord 
between the two arts, the scultptor’s and archi- 
tect’s. In Cicognara’s work is a full and ap- 
preciating description of it, with the engraved 
outline. 

Turning from monuments to humanity, we 
may add our testimony as to the manifest im- 
provement, the increased signs of quickened 
life and energies, in Milan, under a consti- 
tutional Italian king, as compared with that 
under the Austrian ruler, and contrasted with 
Verona, where we had recently been. “ Look 
but on this picture and on this!” should 
we be inclined to say if desiring to refute 
any advocate of the overthrown despotisms in 
this land, by the proof addressed to all whose 
eyes are open, in the two cities’ conditions,—of 
gloom and decay on one hand, vitality and 
eagerly-directed progress on the other. 

Among the public works at Milan should be 
mentioned two monuments to the illustrious 
dead—that (in project) of the humanitarian 
philosopher, Beccaria; and that recently finished, 
in bronze, at Florence, of Cavour; the latter 
with two colossal figures, the statesman erect, 
in rhetorical action, a folded paper in one hand, 
his dress the plain costume of every day, by 
Tabacchi; beside him, Italy, seated, writing on a 
surface before her with a stylus, by Tantardini— 
both these artists Milanese. The work of the 
former, as it struck us, truthful and full of 
animate expression ; that of the latter scarcely 
equal to the dignity of its idealized subject. 

Let us add that the Italian king has 
laid the first stone of an extensive improve- 
ment in the centre of the city of Milan, based 
on plans by Signor Mengoni, architect, se- 
lected by a building committee from a large 
number sent in. The scheme, of which we 
have before spoken, comprises the formation 
of a spacious new square in front of the cathe- 
dral, the construction of a great “ Victor 
Emmanuel Gallery,’ and a general systematiz- 
ing of the adjacent streets, whereby piles of 


noticed in our pages. The roof is of extraor- 
dinary span, and is skilfully managed with 
malleable iron girders and bracings, and tie rods 
of light and elegant construction. The archi- 
tectural design is Tudor. The external walls, 
doorways, and window openings are varied, and 
grouped with much taste, although some of the 
details are loose enough ; and there is an elegant 
hall for the booking-office, with open timber 
roofing of elaborate construction. This station, 
we may add, contains sleeping apartments for 
ber Majesty and the Royal Family, who some- 
times make use of it during their long journey 
to Balmoral; and who are certainly safer here 
than they wou'd be in the town. 

The town itself, when viewed from any of the 
distant prospect places, has a regular and pic- 
turesque appearance. To quote the language of 
the guide-books, it possesses a rich and rather 
sumptuous aspect. But this certainly does not 
improve on closer acquaintance. To begin with 
the state of the roads: those leading from the 
station to the town, such as the Leonard cause- 
way and Pomarium; and generally speaking 
those in the outskirts of the town, are mostly in 
that particular stage of order and repair which 
might best be compared to a newly ploughed field. 
The lower suburbs through which we pass are 
excessively mean and dirty, and the houses not 
unfrequently half ruinous and dilapidated. The 
whole streets are also uncommonly dirty and ill 
kept. Indeed, it is not until we reach the magni- 
ficent terraces and crescents of the modern part 
of the town, which look outward on the North 
and South Inches, that we can cease to fancy 
ourselves in a town of the seventeenth century. 

These ‘“ inches” (or islands, as we believe the 
word literally signifies) are the grand and most 
| characteristic feature of the fair city. Perth 
}is situated on the west bank of the river, on a 
level and extensive plain, which has originally 
been divided on the plan, we suppose, into three 
equal portions ; the centre being appropriated as 
site for the town, and the two wings for those 
beautiful meadows, each of which, although 
probably much curtailed, is about a mile and a 
half in circumference. In addition to their uses 
as public parks, or as “‘common good,” as 
they say in the north, they serve the useful pur- 
poses of pasturing cattle; and the weekly cattle 
market is, we believe, still held on the North 
Inch, which is also the racecourse of the Caledo- 
nian Hunt. 








mean, damp, and unhealthy buildings will be 
substituted by large and well-lighted and ven- | 
tilated dwellings. Further improvements in 
streets, to radiate from the centre and replace 
gloomy lanes and alleys, are also contemplated. 








CONDITION OF OUR TOWNS: PERTH. 


THE ride from Stirling to Perth vid the Scottish 
Central Railway, carries the traveller through 
the beautiful valley of Strathearn, and round the 
base of the Ochil hills. These hills appear quite 
dwarfish when compared with the Grampian range, 
which constitutes the north-western boundary of 
the prospect; indeed, in many respects they 
form a complete contrast. The Ochils are | 
smocther and more rounded on their surface, and | 
being clothed to theirsummit with verdure, they | 
possess a greater degree of pastoral beauty ; and | 
it has often been observed that they give a| 
serene and pleasurable tone to the mind of the | 
traveller, who is, perhaps, overpowered with the | 
wilder magnificence of the scenery in the High. | 
lands. 

The undulating surface of this valley will, by | 
a geological eye, be easily attributed to its true | 
source, namely, to the successive groups of | 
moraines, or isolated heaps of rocky débris, which | 
the action of the glaciers of a former age had 
scooped out from the gorges and river courses 
of the neighbouring hills. The magnificent view 
from the Ochil hills of the valley of the Tay will 
not be overlooked. 

Perth is fortunate in possessing the largest 
and certainly the finest railway station in Scot- 
land. This is, perhaps, explained by the fact 
that it constitutes a central terminus for no less 
than four of the principal Scottish railways,—the 
Scottish Central, the North British, the North. 
Eastern, and the Inverness and Perth Junction | 
(the last only finished last year), and also for | 
two local railways,—the Dundee and Perth and | 
the Perth and Almond Valley, all of which lines | 
converge towards and terminate at the Perth | 
station. It is a large and extremely well built | 
edifice, resembling a good deal the general | 
station at Newcastle, which we have frequently 








We have no doubt whatever that this bridge of 
Perth has resisted a greater accumulated pres- 
sure of water and ice than any other bridge in 
the kingdom; but the force of the elements 
begin to tell even on its superstructure after the 
lapse of a century. It appears to have been 
built of the new red sandstone of the district, 
which is full of nodules of flint and water-worn 
pebbles; and, judging from the manner in which 
these project from the plane of the parapet and 
coping, one might form some estimate of the 
terrific force of the northern tempests, which 
can cut so deep into so hard a stone. The cost 
of this bridge was over 26,0001., which sum was 
partly supplied (about 14,0001.) from the High- 
land estates which were forfeited during the 
rebellion, partly by the magistrates of Perth, 
and partly by subscription. At one period, in- 
deed, the works were at a dead stop for want of 
funds; but Lord Kinnoul, a neighbouring pro- 
prietor, advanced about 6,0001. on the security 
of the tolls; and so the bridge was at length 
finished.* 

Some idea of the engineering difficulties which 
must have attended the construction of the 
Perth Bridge may be obtained from the recent 
experience in the railway viaduct which crosses 
the Tay at an oblique angle lower down the 
river. These almost insuperable difficulties, and 
the manner in which they were surmounted, 
were fully detailed in our columns at the time. 

But, to proceed. Perth, although such an 
ancient town, possesses very few specimens of 
architectural antiquities. Of these the chief 
remaining is the venerable church of St. John, 
which is a low cruciform Gothic edifice of great 
antiquity, sadly deformed and defaced, but still 
retaining some features of its original magni- 
ficence. It is now divided into the East, West, 
and Middle Scottish churches ; but when these 
three were in one, the interior must have been 
very fine. It still contains the original groined 
arches in the crypt and chancel. The lantern 
tower is in good preservation; the roof, which 
had been destroyed, is covered with lead; and 
the peal of bells which it possesses are still the 
finest in Scotland. Some curious specimens of 
ancient domestic architecture may still be seen 
in Skinnergate ; and, in the Fountain-close, the 
ruins of a honse, which once belonged to the 
Bishop of Dunkeld, are still discernible. The 
old jail, at the foot of the High-street, has a 





Both inches are furnished with | curious octagonal tower, part of which is very 
seats ; but the South Inch alone is planted with | ancient, and is supposed to have been designed 


trees. Some two or three years ago we were told| by Cochrane, the court architect to Robert III 


the town council took a fancy to adorn the North | 


Inch by planting a shrubbery. This, of course, 
would effectually interfere with the game of 
golf, to which the inhabitants are much attached. 
A public meeting was held in consequence, 
which ended in the indignant citizens proceeding 
to the spot and tearing up the obnoxious plants 
by the roots! It would appear that in Perth, as 
well as some other places we know, it is not 
always safe for the municipal government to run 
counter to the popular will. 

Perth is said to be one of the most regularly 
planned towns in Scotland; and next to Edin- 
burgh this would appear to be the case. Its 
three principal thoroughfares, the High-street, 
South-street, and Canal-street, run at right 
angles from the very embankment of the river, 
from which they are protected by an iron rail- 
ing. From these main streets others of a much 
narrower order branch at right angles, connect- 
ing them, such as St. John’s-street and the 
Meal Vennel, Ruthven-street, &., all of which 
are in the older parts of the town. The newer 
parts of the town, although containing the best 
streets, are not so regularly planned, consisting 
as they do of terraces and crescents facing the 
inches, and circumscribed by the configuration 
of the river. 

The bridge of Perth, which crosses the Tay 
from the southern extremity of the North Inch on 
the one bank to the village of Bridgend on the 
other, is one of the most remarkable structures 
of its kind in Scotland. It was designed by 
Mr. Smeaton, commenced in 1766, and finished 
in 1772. This simple and elegant structure con- 
sists of ten arches, one of which is a land arch ; its 
whole length is 906 ft., and its breadth 22 ft. 
between the parapets. The piers are founded 
10 ft. beneath the bed of the river upon piles of 
oak and beech ; the stones are bedded in puzzal- 





Jano, and cramped with iron. Such unusual 
precautions were not unnecessary ; for the Tay, it 
is well known, discharges more water into the 
ocean than any other river in Great Britain, 
and it is likewise distinguished for its prodigious | 
velocity and irresistible force during a flood, 





St. Bartholomew's Chapel in Curfew-row still 
shows the niche in which the curfew-bell hung. 
These, and a few other remains of old houses in 
obscure vennels, are the only vestiges of antiquity 
in a town which, as Mr. Morrison tells us, boasted 
a greater number of really fine and interesting 
buildings than any other place of the same ex- 
tent in Scotland. The removal of Gowrie House, 
which stood on the site of the present County 
Buildings, connected, as it was, with one of the 
darkest problems of Scottish history, is more to 
be regretted than that of any other building ; 
but it does credit to the local antiquaries that 
they have done their best to preserve accurate 
plans of this memorable mansion. 

Of strictly modern buildings worthy of notice 
are the County Buildings, designed by Sir Robert 
Smirke, noticeable from the heavy Corinthian 
portico; the Literary and Antiquarian Museum, 
in George-street ; the Lunatic Asylum; the City 
Hall, which contains some valuable paintings ; 
and an elegant bank, with Italian front and 
cornice, in St. John-street. Most of the churches 
are very poor in point of design. The Domestic 
architecture of the High-street is itself very poor 
and unmeaning, and, in fact, we may say the 
same of all the older parts of the town. Asa 
set-off to this, some of the chimney-stacks are 
curious. That which adorns the water-house, 
for instance, vomits its smoke through a nicely- 
turned Roman vase, which seems resting on the 





* Some account of this bridge will be found in Mr. 
Smiles’s ‘* Lives of the Engineers,” vol. ii. A curious 
anecdote is told us of the stoppage of the works in con- 
nexion with the corporation of Dundee. This corporation 
offered to advance the money on the security of the 
beautiful bells of St. John’s Church, which in that event 
were to be removed to Dundee. But, in the mean time, 
Lord Kinnoul’s more generous offer turned up; and the 
town clerk of Perth (who, it should seem, was a witty 
fellow) returned the following poetical and sarcastic 
answer :— 

** Ye cottars o’ Forfar, 

Tak care o’ yersels : 

Keep ye your money, 
And we'll keep our bells!" 


Dundee, it must be remembered, is in the county of 


Forfar; but, although the largest, it is not the principal 
town in the county, 
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top of a freestone column. Another one, we 
observed, was trained to resemble an obelisk. 
Some of the suburban villas are neat enough; 
but, in the majority of instances, they transgress 
every principle of taste and usefulness. The 
mixture of styles is curious, ranging from bad 
Gothic to worse than debased Italian ; sometimes 
mixed with Scotch, and sometimes with Chinese. 
The best architectural features of Perth, as we 
have said, is that range of buildings which fronts 
the North Inch, where the public schools pre- 
sent an imposing facade in the centre of the 
terrace. 

Close to this point the statue of Prince 
Albert, by Brodie, is placed. The very cursory 
examination we could afford to give this work 
of art did not produce on our mind a high 
impression of its merit. The likeness is good 
enough; but the posture is wanting in 
dignity ; and the limbs are decidedly too stout, 
or rather too fat; besides being somewhat too 
conspicuously poised in the third position. There 
is also a disagreeable unmeaningness about the 
design of the pedestal; and it being of a differ- 
ent and rather opposing hue of colour from the 
yellow sandstones of the statue, it gives the 
tone of the latter an undue predominance. 
Knowing Mr. Brodie’s previous works (in parti- 
cular his statue of Lord Cockburn), we must 
own that we were rather disappointed with this 
statue of the Prince. 

But, after all, we did not go to Perth to study 


this year exceed the births by 11; they also 
exceed the deaths of last year [1863] by 219; 
and those of 1862 by 253. Fever and bronchitis 
seem to have been the great causes of this mor- 
tality. The other large towns appear also to 
have suffered from fever; but I fear that Perth 
will show a larger proportion than any of 
them!” 

We shall endeavour, as we proceed, to connect 
these statistics with what we conceive is their 
natural cause. But it is, first of all, necessary 
to keep the physical properties of the surround- 
ing soil in view when treating of Perth. In the 
first place, the town is founded upon one of these 
low-lying inches, or islands, which have at one 
time or another been surrounded with water, 
and which are still only a few feet above the 
level of the river. Indeed, at high-water, and 
particularly during stream tides, a considerable 
portion of the town lies below the level of the 
river. We shall return to this when we come to 
the drainage. Again, Perth, thus situate in the 
zone, as it were, where those Highland valleys, 
Strathearn, Strathmore, and the Carse of Gowrie, 
coalesce and merge into the Lowlands, is subject 
to all the varieties of climate and all the varia- 
tions of temperature which are common to the 
different counties. West winds predominate; 
but the cold blast from the German Ocean is 


tary hospitals at Netley and Woolwich,” went 
so far as to stigmatize the principle of the 
plans of the new hospitals of Woolwich and 
Hounslow, as “the glass and glare principle,” 
one which would not conduce to recovery from 
illness, but would have the reverse tendency. 
According to the newspapers, he said of the 
Herbert Hospital, that it was certainly “most 
gorgeous,” having “a very handsome facade in 
which there was no architectural fault,” but 
that it was “built in blocks and wards of glass, 
in which, in his opinion, it would be absolute 
cruelty to put an invalid,’—“ the first anxiety 
in illness,” as he said their lordships would be 
aware, being “to relieve the brain and the eyes 
from too much light,”—and that if intended for 
a flower-show, or a museum, the building would 
have been admirable, whilst for its present de- 
stination it was absurd. It is worthy of observa- 
tion that the “glass and glare” or pavilion 
principle was reported upon favourably by a 
committee, in 1856, with reference to a hospital 
at Aldershott, and by the Sanitary Commission 
of which originally Lord Herbert was chairman,— 
both committee and commission being, all honour 
to Lord Dalhousie, due to him. Lord Dalhousie 
did not omit to mention the failures to which we 
have alluded; and when we read of “ rents in 
the blocks,” “almost as likely to be fatal as the 








| 


also felt. The rain-fall, although not so heavy | 
as some towns on the coast of Scotland, is yet | 
considerable. In the Carse of Gowrie, on the | 


‘rent the envious Casca made,’” and that re- 
quired ‘‘ formidable supports and buttresses,” 
many, and “ still unremoved,” we felt prepared 





the artistic character of the place, otherwise we | shores of the Frith of Tay, the mean quantity | to find on a visit to the building, evidence of 
should require to betake ourselves, in addition, | for twelve years was 24} in.; at Perth, for a| malconstruction of the most serious nature. We 
to the noblemen’s reats in the neighbourhood, | period of sixteen years, 26°95 in.; and at Bel- | are obliged to say that what is thus reported to 
such as Scone Palace, Kinfaun’s Castle, and | mont, in Strathmore, for a period of thirty years, | have been said concerning the pavilion-principle, 
Dupplin Castle, which are already well known it was 30°40 in. Once more, look at the disad- and of the actual plan of the Herbert Hospital, is 
to our readers. We will only notice further in vantage in which the town stands in respect to | incorrect in every particular ; and that as regards 
this connexion one other remarkable building, | the great highland river of which it is the chief | structural defects, there are none which we can 
which must attract the attention of all strangers,| ornament ? Perth has always been exposed to | now discover to have been ever of the alarming 
viz., the Perth Penitentiary, or general prison | inundations of a serious character; and the | nature that would be supposed, or that are not 


for Scotland. This is a huge ugly structure, | recent process of drainage ail over the Highland 
such as one might take for a factory were it not | counties—which has undoubtedly ameliorated 
built on that famous spoke-wheel plan which Sir | the climate—has also rendered the lower levels 
Samuel Bentham first designed for the model | exposed to the disastrous influence of floods and 
prison at Millbank. This building was originally | spates, just as much after a heavy fall of rain 


erected as a depdt for the French prisoners of as after a snow-storm. 


Of these phenomena 


war, in 1812; but about twenty-five years ago, Perth has experienced her full share; and with 


such as may be found often in extensive works, 


'even where the stratum of foundation is more 
favourable than was that on the site selected for 


the Herbert Hospital. Whether the actual site 


| was wisely selected, economy of construction, 


and suitableness for hospital uses being in view, 
we would not say in the absence of information 


| concerning other sites, some of which were sug- 
sent purpose, partly by public grant, but chiefly | inhabitants,—or rather, we should say, their; gested by a correspondent, in our journal, 
by assessments. The prison is under the | local government,—must be clearly exonerated. }in 1859. The present one is finely placed for 
management of a board of twenty-one directors,; The remaining principles, then, over which | prospect,—though, for a general hospital, a 
who also exercise a general superintendence of; they can exercise control, and for the exercise | cemetery as a conspicuous feature in the view 
all the prisons in Scotland. The prisoners are of which they must be held responsible, are | in one direction, would have been objectionable ; 
confined on the separate system. There are 360| those which are connected with the sanitary | but the ground is undeniably clay, of the worst 
<ells, of which 260 are for males and 100 for condition of the town itself. Of this condition | kind; and in the natural drainage, the flow 
females. There is also a provision for thirty-five | we shall proceed to speak in another article. comes from a higher level towards the site of 
male and eighteen female criminal lunatics, | the building, and passes transversely to the lines 
which has, we understand, been found inade- | of the wards. The site was determined upon by 
quate. It was a great mistake, on the part of | those who have the best knowledge of what have 
the Government of the day, to set down this) THE HERBERT HOSPITAL; WOOLWICH, | been the pronounced disadvantages of clay as 
huge social necessary in a situation otherwise so | the soil under and about a building; and we 
picturesque. Tue acknowledged part which this journal has/ cannot doubt that resources which experience 

We must now turn to what is really the} had in the correction, so far as it has gone, of| would suggest, were largely called into use to 
most important part of our subject—to the vital | certain defects of hospital-planning, leads us to/| intercept the upland water, and to drain the 
statistics of the town. Perth, although one of, take an even more than professional interest in| actual area of the structure. In the report of 
the smallest of the eight principal towns in| the closely-approaching completion of the Her-| 1863, “of the Commission appointed for Im- 
Scotland, which are usually classified together | bert Hospital, near Woolwich, the building that | proving the Sanitary Condition of Barracks and 
by the Registrar-General, is yet in many re-| will be regarded as the grand experimental test | Hospitals,” we read,—‘ W hy build a hospital on 
spects the most important. Perth might be | of the soundness of the views which have been ground which does not admit of being drained ?” 
easily made a sort of testing point in Scotland | maintained by Mr. Roberton, of Manchester, by | That certain provisions were actually made to 
of the connexion of mortality with sanitary | Miss Nightingale, and others in England, and | exclude damp from the wards, is shown by 
neglect. We shall do our best to lend what} have been accepted as conclusions by different} portions of the work which are above the 
assistance we can in this direction, but of course | Royal Commissions. The same circumstance | ground-line. The difficulties experienced may 
our efforts must necessarily be limited. If we | has led us to give attention to the reports which | be understood by reference to those which there 
can succeed in indicating a method by which| have been industriously circulated, of serious have been between New Cross and Forest-hill, 
local reformers may be assisted or encouraged to | failures in the construction of the building near | on the line of the railway, where the slopes of 
attempt reform, our object will be served; and | Woolwich, and to assertions imputing that the | the cutting have been said to be not capable of 
we must say, that it has been a source of great | site had been selected badly for the especial | resting at any angle. On the site of the Her- 
satisfaction to us to see that the local authorities | purposes of a hospital. | bert Hospital, the clay was veined with gravel. 
are beginning to recognise their position. Within] The building is situated at Kidbrook Common, } The site, in general, was drained before the 
the last two or three weeks, Mr. Buist, the|on the westward slope of Shooter’s Hill, and | building was commenced, so far as the clay 
registrar of births, &c., in Perth, has issued aj south of the Dover Road. It may be seen on/ could be by drains 25 ft. apart ; and other drains 
set of elaborate tables on the mortality returns | approaching from the Artillery Barracks, and | were put in afterwards to provide for land-springs. 
of the district, from which we are enabled to | crossing Woolwich Common, and is reached by | Some of the drains were built into the concrete. 
supply our readers with the following authentic|the Eltham Road, which passes west of the | This latter material has an average thickness of 
facts. The population of the town (census | Royal Military Academy, or Cadets’ Barracks. | 5 ft. 6 in., excepting some spots where the thick- 
1861) is 26,094. Inthe year 1864, the number | Perhaps the best view of the building is that|ness is 8 ft. The contract provided for 3 ft. 


it was converted, at a great expense, for its pre- | respect to their consequences, however evil, the | 








of births was 860; and the number of deaths, 
871; so that the population was actually reduced 
last year to the amount of 11, by an excess of 
deaths over births. The death-rate of Perth, or 
as it is stated the per cent. of deaths to the 
population, is 3°33,—a proportion which is only 
exceeded in Scotland by Glasgow, Greenock, 
and Dundee. The infantile mortality is equally 
high. Of the children under one year, there 
died, last year, 162; and of those under six 





years, 171. “This is rather a mournful sheet,” 
says the registrar, “ which I submit to the town 


council and inhabitants of Perth. The deaths | of the House “to the condition of the mili- 


from the south-east. 

To the matter of the arrangement on plan, of 
the Herbert Hospital, our attention is imme- 
diately called by what is reported to have been 
said in a recent debate on military hospitals, in 
the House of Lords. We discover that there are 
persons amongst those who should be the best 
acquainted with the subject, who can regard 
with complacency the arrangement of Netley 
Hospital, and that the Secretary of State for 
War seemingly is amongst the number. The 
Earl of Dalhousie, who called the attention 


The concrete of course is stepped in suitable 
lengths. 

Whilst we are referring to failures which 
certainly there were in the construction, we may 
do well to say all that requires to be added con- 
cerning them. There was a settlement in one 
of the side-walls of one of the pavilions, in the 
middle of the length; which opened some of the 
joints of window-arches, whilst cracks extended 
in two or three of the bays up the brickwork, as 
from the arch of one window to the sill of a 
window above; but they do not appear to have 








| been of any such importance as those which may 
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be seen in the Palace at Westminster, both in 
the front to Old Palace-yard, and that to New 
Palace-yard. Proper tests applied, proved that the 
cracks did not increase in width; greater strength 
at the spot was given to the foundations ; 
and we imagine that some description of shoring 
during the operation of filling in concrete, may 
have attracted Lord Dalhousie’s attention. The 
traces of recent pointing up, externally, would 
now almost escape a practised eye; and, 


internally, a hair-crack, or two, in the plaster, | 


and a trifling unevenness under a window, 
require to be pointed out, to be seen or 
felt by the hand. As to the work generally, in 
this building, it deserves the highest praise. 
Mr. Myers, who is the contractor, has had in his 


From this range of buildings, the pavilions, or 
buildings of the wards, on that side, project. In 
the English plan, the longitudinal axis passes 
not through an open court, but through a 
corridor of communication, which extends 
from end to end of the group of build- 
ings, and across one end of each ward. There 
is a separate staircase to each pavilion as before ; 
and the corridor connects these staircases with 
one another, and with the staircase of the 
central block, where may be a convalescents’ 
room, as well as the kitchen. In the Her- 
bert Hospital there is also a chapel. In passing 
from one end of the connecting corridor to 





the other, the transeptal pavilions may branch 
off alternately right and left,—or there may be a 


hands some undertakings of extraordinary mag- | short projection on one side, on the same trans- 
nitude ; and he has never done better than in| verse line as the long one on the other,—the 
the Herbert Hospital. The principle for hospital-| positions of the long and short arms being 


planning of which the building under notice 
claims to be an exemplification, requires that | 
materials and workmanship should be of the| 


highest class; moreover, in this case, there was 
g ’ 


the disposition on the part of the Government, | 
to provide a building in all respects worthy of | 
the nation,—a disposition so seldom found as to 
occasion surprise when made manifest ; and the | 
contractor, here, seems to have been able to} 
work up to both demands. If there be defects, | 
they are not in the work: everything is good, | 
true, well-fitting, and well-acting. 

We return to the point raised in the House of 
Lords, of the respective merits in plan, of Netley 
Hospital, and those of the last exemplification of 
the pavilion-principle. Were there all the de- 
fects of site and construction that have been 
imputed to the Herbert Hospital, it would still 
be a model cf arrangement for that class of 
building. We might have desired certain features 
of plan slightly different, and certain of the deco- 
rative features marked more as the produce of an 
artist’s hand. There are stone dressings to all 
the windows; and equal, or even better, effect 
might have been produced at slightly lees ex- 
pense; but there is nothing “gorgeous.” Re- 
ferring to “‘ glass and glare,” and suitableness of 
the building to the purposes of flower-shows, 
Lord Dalhousie must have had in his recollec- 
tion the corridors which connect the pavilions, 
or ward-buildings, and are lighted on both | 
sides, where between the pavilions, by very 
large windows. The wards themselves have 
not the same amount of window-opening, 
though they have all that is required by the 
principles of the system of planning. His 
lordship cannot have considered the statements 
which are those of medical men, and of others 
who, like Miss Nightingale, are qualified to judge, 
that abundant light is not hurtful, but beneficial, 
unless in cases of ophthalmia. As to Netley, we 
very much doubt whether Earl de Grey and 
Ripon would be right in what seems to be his 
conclusion, that because “ the fears which were 
expressed by seme persons with respect to the 
state of Netley Hospital have not been realized” 
there would be no reason fer them even still to 
exist. Perhaps on this question, we need only 
quote what was said in 1863. The report of the 
Commission on Barracks and Hospitals, said :— 
“ If Netley Hospital should ever have its original 
destination changed from being a resort for in- 
valids, three-fourths of whom would be able to 
walk about, to that of a general hospital for 
sick, most of whom would be confined to bed, it 
would have 1,000 sick beds under two roofs, 500 
under each roof; and in that case it would pre- | 
sent the largest aggregation of sick under a 
single roof of any hospital built in modern 
times.” At the same time the Commissioners 
had to speak of Netley as “one of the worst 
ventilated places” found anywhere by them,— | 


reversed in the next case. Otherwise the pavi- 
lions, right and left, may be both opposite one 
another and of equal length. By this latter, or 
the double-pavilion, arrangement, there will be 
half the number of staircases; but im any case 
it must be remembered that adequate space is 
to be left between blocks, for access of light; 
and the number of stories must not be too great. 
The patients in the wards of the top story should 
have a chance of seeing garden-ground in the 
space between the pavilions; and those in the 
ground-story should see enough of the sky to re- 
lieve the oppression of looking at an opposite wall. 
The practical result is that the number of stories 
which may be appropriated to wards, in the 
pavilions, is generally limited to two; though in 
the Hépital de Lariboisitre, three such stories 
have been attempted,—the consequence being 
that the spaces between the pavilions are insuf- 
ficient,and that there are other disadvantages. In 
the Herbert Hospital the arrangement may be 
said to include both the dispositions of transeptal 
pavilions. The longitudinal corridor is inter- 
sected at seven positions; but only in five of the 
cases are there double transepts, and both of suffi- 
cient length for wards, namely in the two cases 
at each end of the line of corridor, and in the 
case of the central intersecting line,—where 
however the projection on one side is appro- 


_priated not to wards, in the different stories, but 


to the kitchen, the library, and the chapel. At 
the extreme ends of the longitudinal corridor are, 
in one case, certain separate wards, and at the 
other an operating-room and some other requisites 
of the hospital system. A separate buildirg called 
the administrative block, and of which the purpose 
is explained by the name,—is placed parallel 
with the line of the longitudinal corridor, and 
parallel with the line of frontage and the road. 
When the number of patients is to be much less 
than that, 650, for which the Herbert Hospital is 
planned, or as in the case of the hospitals for 
120 patients, built on the official plans which we 
published in 1862, the difficulty as to space 
between pavilions does not exist. These latter 
plans show the two fireplaces of each ward in one 
of the side-walls ; but the Herbert Hospital has 


them in the middle of the floor, each with a} 


descending flue. 

In the disposition of the building on the 
ground, the transverse axes, otherwise the longi- 
tudinal axes of the wards, may be said to range 
north-north-east and south-south-west. The 
space occupied by the building and grounds is 
about ten acres. 

The building, planned to receive 650 patients, 
will have 640 beds in the ordinary wards, 
and 10 in the supplementary wards. The ordi- 
nary wards occupy the two upper stories, in the 
pavilions, in the three stories into which the 
building is divided, inclusive of the basement. 
In each of the two double-pavilions next the 


though at the moment referring to a particular | ends, there are four wards, which contain each 
instance of misjudgment and bad economy which 32 beds. In each of the two single pavilions, or 
it is to be hoped is no longer existent. | southward only of the longitudinal corridor, and 

Readers of the Builder, who have our volume | which are next to the central intersecting block, 
for 1859, will find in it, as well as in other! the four wards are for 28 beds ; and one ward on 
volumes, several articles on hospital-planning,— | the upper floor in the central block will provide 
partly in review of buildings erected, and of | 20 beds. There is a lofty basement under the 
designs,—and in the course of them, some par- | entire building ; and this at the western end is 
ticulars of the points of difference between the | wholly above ground. Thns, under the western 
French arrangement, of which we gave a plan| wards, there are provided rooms for a board- 
from the example of the Hdépital de Lari-| room, museum, medical. officers’ library, non- 
boisitre, and the English as shadowed forth in the | commissioned officers’ quarters, and stores. The 
Blackburn Infirmary. In a subsequent volume | spaces under the eastern wards are left unap- 
we described the Marines’ Hospital at Woolwich. | propriated. The longitudinal corridor in the 
This building is near the Dockyard. In the| basement continues from end to end, of equal 
French plan, there is a central open court, oblong | height and level, and has the kitchen, scullery 
in the example we have named : it is surrounded | beer-cellar, and provision stores and other offices 
by a corridor ; and parallel with the corridor at | grouped together in the northern portion of the 
each side, is a range cf buildings containing | central double-pavilion. The kitchen, which 
dining-rooms and a staircase to each ward. | bas one of Benham’s large cooking-stoves, similar 


to one exhibited in 1862, has a large serving- 
window. From this, the meat will be conveyed 
along the corridor to the lifts, of which there is 
one communicating with each ward above. The 
lifts are worked by hydraulic power. Opening 
into the same passage are shoots for dust and 
dirty linen. The arrangement of the dust- 
shoot opening inside the building is diffe- 
rent to that adopted in the model-lodging 
houses, but may be better than in those cases. 
A close receptacle will be fixed up to the 
mouth of the shoot; whilst, were the dust re- 
moved on the exterior of the building, it would 
probably be blown about by the wind. The 
extreme length of the corridor in the floor above 
this basement level is about 715 ft., whilst the 
width is 15 ft. in theclear. There is no corridor, 
properly speaking, to connect the pavilions, 
above the corridor of the ground story ; but 
patients can be wheeled from one ward-building 
to another, along the flat, which will, moreover, 
form an agreeable place of promenade in the 
open air. The closed corridor below will form a 
most suitable place for promenading in wet 
weather. The greatest length of one of the 
double pavilions externally is 312 ft. 

The ordinary wards, which are of three dimen- 
,sions of length, measure 117 ft. 8} in., 108 ft. 
'6 in., and 73 ft. 8} in. in length, respectively ; 
/and are uniformly 26 ft. 9 in. in the clear width, 
land 14 ft. in height. The last dimension would 
‘seem to be a foot, or two feet, less than it 
‘should be; but an increased height of the 
pavilions would have made the distance of the 

wards apart, which (63 ft. 9 in.) is already 
too little, practically less than it is. The dimen- 
‘sions of the wards give an air-space of 1,200 
cubic feet per patient. The beds are arranged 
‘two with heads against each pier; and there 
are eight windows each side in the length of 
‘the longest wards. These windows are 8 ft. 9 in. 
‘in height, and have an opening of 4 ft. 6 im; 
' whilst the sills are 2 ft. 9 in. from the floor. The 
sashes are 2 in. thick, of oak, and are glazed 
with plate-glass. The window at the end of each 
ward, and those to the corridor, are fitted with 
| Frenchcasements, having brass hingesand Espag- 
‘nolette bolts. The closets and ablution-rooms 
are placed in square blocks, as appearing ex- 
ternally at the angles of the pavilion, at the end 
furthest from the longitudinal corridor. The 
entrance from the ward is directly to an outer 
lobby, which can be ventilated by the windows,— 
but not, as seems to us, so thoroughly as where 
there is provision for a straight current of air 
‘across the space between the door from the ward 
and the closet. Some of the arrangements in 
these adjuncts of the wards are varied in the 
'pavilions; and we doubt whether there has 
yet been success in inventing anything that 
exactly meets the want of a urinal suitable for 
‘the interior of a building, and not liable to be 
broken. The walls of the wards are rendered, 
and the ceilings plastered, in Portland cement ; 
and both are finished in Parian to a hard and 
polished surface. 

The floors are laid with iron joists and concrete, 
‘on Fox & Barrett’s principle; but upon this are 

sleepers running lengthways of the floor, and 
small timbers of 2 in. by 2 in. across them. The 
boarding is of oak battens, closely laid, and 
| wrought to a smooth surface. In some of the 
wards the oak has been oiled and rubbed. What 
| treatment will be adopted for the remainder or 
‘the whole of the floors does not seem to be 
‘decided at present. The spaces between the 
| joists are ventilated through holes drilled in an 
oak sill, which forms a species of skirting. 

The stoves, in the middle of the ward, with 
descending flues, seem to embody contrivances 
which will render them very important con- 
tributions to good hospital-construction. There 
has been difficulty hitherto in securing draft 
of downward flues; but here the whole of the 
objects of heating and ventilation, without re- 
turned smoke, seem to be accomplished. The 
back and splayed sides of the grate are formed 
of fire-clay ; and the back has a long narrow 
opening to admit air from beneath the grate, 
to the back of the fire, to help the com- 
bustion of the emoke. The smoke-flue, of iron, 
in lengths fitting into one another, telescope- 
fashion, is placed in a trough which admits 
fresh air from the exterior, direct to the 
fire, being thus warmed in its passage. To 
prevent possibility of the air being “ burnt” 
by contact with heated iron, the smoke-pipe has 
an outer iron-casing. The flues from the wards, 
upper and lower, are carried up in the ex- 
ternal walls as the two outer channels of a 
group of three terra-cotta flue-channels. The 
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middle flue of the three is called the pilot-fiue, 
and serves a very small fire in the basement, 
which will usually be lighted about one hour 
before ward-stove fires, to ensure draft. We 
have seen this contrivance in action,—the draft 
being perfect. It is found that a common fan- 
blower, inserted nto a length of iron pipe, would 





answer a similar purpose. That the flues may 
be swept, a portion of the floor-boarding is made 
to be taken up; so that, a brush being inserted, 
the soot may be pushed towards a fiue in the 
wall, down which it falls to openings on the 
exterior of the wall, at the basement. 
Sheringham’s ventilators for the admission 
of air are inserted in the upper part of the walls 
on each pier; whilst there are outlet-flues from | 
the four corners of the ward to louvres which | 
are placed on the roof. The gas-lights have 
each a cap over the burner, and an escape-pipe | 
passing up to an outlet above the slope of 
the roof. There is no arrangement in the | 
ceiling itself, for escape, either over the gas, or | 


elsewhere. 

We should mention that the staircases for the | 
ward-buildings are specially designed for ease | 
of ascent. The risers, rather more than 4} in. 
in height, are iron; and the treads, 12} in., 
with 1} in. nosings, are of oak,—the whole being 
carried by trussed iron carriages. The width of 
the stairs is 5 ft. The nurse’s room, attached to 
each ward, has the inspection-window placed so 
that it scarcely commands every bed. A bow- 
window might be the best thing. 

We may here add, as important to a descrip- 
tion of the wards, that the walls throughout the 
hospital are built with a cavity, the bond being 
made by Jennings’s bricks. There is a damp- 
proof course in the lower part of the walls next 
the ground; and there is a surface-drain channel 
elose round the walls. The drainage is carried 
by 12-in. pipes into a sewer which is continued 
across Woolwich Common to the outfall sewer of 
the Metropolitan system. 

The water, to the amount of 20,000 gallons per 
day, is supplied, by the Kent Waterworks Com- 
pany, to softening reservoirs placed in a building 
on Shooter’s Hill, whence it descends to the 
Hospital. The softening process is Clarke’s. The 
arrangements for the water-supply were designed 
by Mr. 8. C. Homersham. 

Nearly opposite the Hospital is a large wash- 
house and laundry; and here also power is ac- 
cumulated to work the lifts in the building. In 
the wash-house the most approved contrivances 
for beating and wringing are in use. 

The materials used in the exterior of the 
buildings, are chiefly white Suffolk brick and 
Bath stone. Good effect is produced in the 
centre pavilion of the Administrative Block, by 
its archway and side-entrances, and by the 
interior perspective of the entrance. 

Ground was first broken for the buildings, in 
September 1861; bnt the sewer had been com- | 
menced in the previous year, when the first 
votes were taken. The building is now all but 
ready for occupation. The total cost may be esti- 
mated as likely toamount to about 205,4861. Mr. 
Myers’s original contract was for 153,1001.; but 
to that amount there have been large additions ; 
and there were other and separate contracts by 
Sir Wm. Armstrong, and Messrs. Jeakes & Co., 
Mr. Barrett, and Mr. Jennings. The Hospital 
contracts may be taken as 167,6171., and those 
for the Washhouse as 4,1491.; these making 
together 171,7661. Probably the ultimate cost 
may be found to be abeut as under :— 


£. 
Myers, contract for Building and extras.. 130,000 
Jeakes & Co., Gas and Water-Supply, ex- 





efusively ofthe Water Works........... 13,000 
Sir Wm. Armstrong & Co., Hydraulic 
1, SNL rae 2,450 
Benham Brothers, Cooking Apparatus... 450 
Joseph Kennard, Ventilating Stoves ....... 1,000 
Jennings, Damp-proef Course, Stoves, te. 1,800 | 
Barwels, FiCOr FOG. oe oss crccevevesveswvecs 6,786 
£295,486 


The drawings for the building where prepared | 
at the Royal Engineer Department of the War | 
Office, under the superintendence of Captain | 
Galton. The Superintending Officer at the | 
building is Captain Newsome. Mr. C. E. Ware, | 
and for portions of the time, Mr. C. Tate and | 
Mr. Perry, have acted as clerks of the works. | 


} 








Tue Bisnor or Lonpon’s Funp.—An anony- 
mous donation of 4,0001. which has been given 
to this fund has been applied, at the donor’s 
wish, to the building a permanent church in the 
district of St. Andrew, Haverstock-hill. 











THE SEPULCHRE OF CHRIST. becomes the turning-point of all topographical 
inquiries at Jerusalem. The authorities for re- 


Mr. Fercusson has delivered a lecture at the | storing it are Josephus and the book Middoth 
Royal Institution, with a view to show that the|im the Talmud. The house itself was only re. 
building in the sacred enclosure at Jerusalem,| paired. It was still standing as rebuilt by 
called by Europeans, the “Mosque of Omar” | Zerubbabel when Herod took it in hand, and 
(but by the Mussulmans the “ Dome of the| the dimensions were not altered; the only dif- 
Rock”), and supposed by some to have been | ference between it and Solomon’s being that it 
built by Omar over the site of the altar of|retained the passage between the external 
the Jewish Temple, is really the “Church of | chambers of Ezekiel, making the width 60 in- 
the Resurrection,” built by Constantine over the | stead of 40 cubits. Two wings were also added 
rock which he believed to contain the sepulchre | to the facade, each 20 cubits square, so that the 
of Christ. In his former lecture, in March, whole building measured 100 cubits long and 100 
1862, on the same subject, he had argued the | cubits wide. It is evident that a building 100 
Christian and Constantinian origin of the “ Dome | cubits wide could not stand in a courtyard of 
of the Rock” mainly from the architecture of | the same dimensions, and allow a passage round 





| that building. No refutation of his arguments | it. We consequently find the breadth of the 


having been put forward, he said, and his own re- | court increased to 135 cubits, or 202 ft. 6 in., 
cent visit to the spot having confirmed him in his and the length between the porticoes 187 cubits, 
former views, he took this opportunity of re- or 280 ft., leaving 20 ft. for the cloisters and the 
enforcing them. This he did by the reverse thickness of the walls. The court was strongly 
process of argument to that formerly employed, | fortified, having three gates on the north and 


| viz., by describing the dimensions of the suc- | three on the south side, and one, the most mag- 


cessive temples of the Jews. “If I can con-/|nificent of all, towards the east. What had 
vince you that the rock which is situated in the been the outer court, or Court of the Gentiles, 
centre of the building popularly known as the was cut in two, and appropriated to the women; 
Mosque of Omar is, and always was known to its breadth was also 135 cubits. Its extent east 
be, outside the temple area, you will be forced to and west can be fixed with very tolerable ac- 
admit that it was not built by the Moslems— curacy by the protraction of the outer court. It 
the only reason ever advanced by any one for must have been as nearly as possible 40 cubits, 
assigning the building of it to them being that or 60 ft. The important and characteristic ad- 


'on that rock stood the Holy of Holies, or the dition which Herod made was the great Court 
‘altar of the Jews. If it was not built by the of the Gentiles, with its “ Royal Porch,” 600 ft 


Moslems, it was by the Christians; and if by long and 100 ft. wide, supported by 162 Corin- 
them, it could not be other than the church thian columns, which divided it into three 
which Constantine erected over what he believed aisles, of which the centre one was 100 ft. high. 
to be the cave in which the body of our Lord The Court of the Gentiles surrounded the whole 
was laid. The architeeture is of his age, and of the other courts, and formed a square, as 
neither he nor any other Christian ever built a Josephus expressly states, of which the external 
church in Jerusalem, or anywhere else, the whole’ measurement was one stadium, or 600 ft., on 
floor of which was occupied by a great rock | each side. 
with a cave in it, but that which Eusebius| Having obtained these general dimensions, 
describes as the one erected by that emperor.” the lecturer next proceeded to apply them tothe 
He commenced with the Tabernacle, which existing remains. All agree that the south- 
was the model for Solomon’s Temple. He western angle of the Harem enclosure is one of 
showed that the apparent anomalies in the the anglesof the Temple area. For 600 ft. east- 
dimensions given in Exodus, which had hitherto wards from this angle along the south wall all is 
so sorely encumbered restorers of the Taber- practically solid. But at that point a range of 
nacle, vanished directly it was assumed that the vaults is reached, unequally spaced, badly con- 
Tabernacle had a “ ridge.” “It was a tent; and structed, and not only of much more modern 
like every tent from before the time of Moses to age, but too weak to have supported the Temple. 
the present day, it had a ridge. When once So far, therefore, did the Temple extend, and in 
this is suggested the whole becomes clear. this direction the history and the topography 
Thus, every dimension of the Tabernacle is a are agreed. Returning to the south-west angle, 
multiple of 5, except the curtains, which are and measuring 600 ft. north, we come to @ 
14, because they were measured along the slope. second bridge or causeway, Up to that point 
There were only four pillars in the interior, the great “bevilled” masonry of Herod extends, 
but five in the porch, as there must be if there but there it ceases. On this side, again, the 
was a ridge; and the same necessitated an un- history and topography are at one, and thus two 
equal number of boards (nine) behind. In fact, sides of the quadrangle are obtained. The other 
the moment you assume the ridge, which was two, lying within the sacred inclosure, have not 
indispensable as a protection against the weather, | yet been investigated. The position of the great 
all the difficulties disappear, and every part of rock-cut reservoir in front of the Aksah, the 
the Bible description becomes intelligible. watercourses, as far as they have been examined, 
« When the Tabernacle came to be superseded all accord with the indications of Josephus and 
by a more permanent structure, it was copied theTalmud. Everything tends to show that the 
literally in plan and arrangement, with this Temple of Herod was, as Josephus tells us, 
marked distinction, that in the edifice of the 600 ft. square, and was situated in the south- 
Temple every dimension of the Tabernacle was western angle of the present Harem area. The 
exactly doubled. Thus, the Holy of Holies in | rock, therefore, which now stands wnder the Dome 


the Tabernacle was a cube of 10 cubits; in the of the Rock was certainly outside the area of the 
Temple, of 20. The Holy place in the Tabernacle Temple, at a distance of 150 jt. from its northern 
was a double cube of 10; in the Temple, of 20 | all. A few words were devoted to showing 


cubits. . The porch of the Tabernacle was 5 that the supposition that the altar in the Temple 
cubits by 10; of the Temple, 10 by 20. The) was placed upon a rock is unsupported by any 


| verandah of the Tabernacle was 5 cubits wide, evidence or implication of the Bible, Josephus, 
‘the chambers that surrounded the Temple mea-| or the Talmud, and is, in fact, a mere Moham- 
|sured 10. But perhaps the most remarkable medan tradition. 

| coincidence is that the angle of the roof made; The remainder of the lecture was devoted to 
| the Tabernacle 15 eubits in height, and conse-| an examination of the post-Christian evidence. 
quently the Temple was raised by a false roof, The lecturer said that he had had Sir H. Rawlin- 


or upper chamber, till its height was 30 cubits.” | son’s Arabic library examined by a competent 
The dimensions of the court are not given’ Arabic scholar, who had extracted and trans- 
either in the Bible or Josephus, but it may safely lated all passages bearing on Jerusalem, the 
be inferred that, like the edifice, they were | result being, that down to the time of Abd-el- 
double those of the Tabernacle; and that the | Malik, and later, the limits of the Temple were 
court, therefore, measured 100 cubits by 200, or | well known to the Mohammedans, and that they 
150 ft. by 300 ft. This is the more probable | neither built nor pretended to have built the 
because the courts of Ezekiel’s Temple were of | structure now called the “ Mosque of Omar.” 
that size. In the edifice itself the only difference “If then,” concluded Mr. Fergusson, “ the 
between Ezekiel’s dimensions and those of | Dome of the Rock was not built by the Saracens, 
Solomon arises from the introduction of a range | it must have been built by the Christians : there 
of chambers between the Temple court and the | is no third party in the field who could have done 
north court. \it. Im that case I wonld ask, ‘ What church did 
The Temple of Zerubbabel followed the mea- Constantine or any other Christian priest or 
surements of Solomon and of Ezekiel, as appears | monarch build in Jerusalem over a great rock 
by comparing the notices of Esdras, Josephus, with one cave in it, but the Church of the Holy 
and Hecateeus of Abdera.! Sepulchre ?’ Till this question is answered— 
So far the pre-Christian temples. The Temple | and no attempt has yet been made to reply toit, 
of Herod is much more important, because its | or tosupply its place with any reasonable sugges- 
foundations can still be traced out, and it thus | tion—the arguments of my opponents halt. As 
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I began let me conclude. I first took up the 
question on architectural grounds; I then ex- 
amined it historically ; and lastly, I investigated 
it on the topographical ground I have this even- 
ing laid before you. Whichever path I attempted 
to pursue, I always came back to the same point. 
I do not mean to say that the question is with- 
out difficulties, or the road without its ruts and 
roughnesses, but I do assert that, so far as I can 
judge, an immense preponderance of evidence, 
from whatever point it is viewed, is in favour of | 
the conclusion that the building at Jerusalem | 
known as the Dome of the Rock is the identical | 
church which Constantine built over what he 
believed to be the Sepulchre of Christ.” 











WORK! AT MR. MADOX BROWN’S 
EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 


Tue ideas and convictions as to what consti- 
tutes “hard work,’ may be as diverse and | 
numerous as the multifarious occupations of the | 
busiest actors in this busy world, and each 
might claim for himself the best right of opinion, | 
and to a solution of the question,—Who can | 
prove that in whatever sphere he moved, he did 
all that one man could do. Mr, Ford Madox | 
Brown, in his very cleverly-painted picture | 
intended to illustrate the dignity of labour, | 
appeals quite as eloquently in his own behalf to | 
show effects of industry, as in that of the robust | 
type he presents and describes as “ the British | 
excavator or navvy, in the full swing of his | 
activity,’ whose well-developed physical strength, | 
and rich glow of complexion, consequent on the | 
healthful exercise of it, if it suggest the benefit | 
of such employment, as, of course, it is meant | 





called upon to support her appearance; but 
in this case, as is mentioned in the copious 
descriptive catalogue, “she probably possesses 
everything that can give enjoyment to life : how 
then can she but enjoy the passing moment, and, 
like a flower, feed on the light of the sun?” 
She is accompanied by an older lady distributing 
tracts, and a dainty little Italian greyhound, in 
ared jacket, that excites the ire of the workman’s 
democratic “tike,” with his less aristocratic 
adornment of shavings for a collar. A father 
and child on horseback, of the middle distance, 
typify further those who have no need to work ; 
and two men, “who appear as having nothing 
to do,” represent the brainworkers, who, seem- 
ing to be idle, work, and are the cause of well- 
ordained work and happiness in others. 

Without attempting to follow the artist in his 
elucidation of the task he has imposed upon him- 
self, it must be allowed that the result of so 
much patient labour, successful as it is, can but 
barely repay him for the amount of energy, 
study, and close adherence to a fixed and most 
praiseworthy purpose that a work of this kind 
entails. The trials of his patience, the constant 
recurrence to the one object of his thoughts, and 
the endurance that is necessary to the projector 
of this and of such undertakings, are too often 
put aside, and a word of approval thought com- 
mendation enough. It is to be hoped, then, 
that Mr. Brown’s “ Work” may be received 
with all the approval its most conscientious 
performance entitles him to, and that it may be 
admitted as one accepted example of the dignity 
of labour, as well as a pretty strong assertion 
that he is well entitled to give his opinion of 
what constitutes hard work. 

A striking characteristic of the painting is its 


of buildings for the purpose in question. The 
Commission had mortgaged all their surplus 
land for 300,0001., and had also issued deben- 
tures for 700,0001. more. Their total expendi- 
ture had been 1,200,0001.; and they had then 
come to a standstill till the new Act was passed, 
which was, in fact, a mere winding-up Act. 

Mr. Cowper stated in reply to a question as 
to the enclosure in Leicester-square, that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were about to take 
some steps, on a notice already given to the 
owners, for the improvement of the centre of the 
square. 








A NOTE ON THE NAMES OF 
METROPOLITAN STREETS AND ROADS, 


THE officials connected with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are unremitting in the exertions 
| which they are making to re-name a vast number 
of metropolitan localities. The chief thorough- 
|fares have been made to assume a name from 

one end to the other. The houses and shops 
‘now run in uninterrupted line until the number 
of several hundreds is reached. In the course 
‘of this operation the names of many well.known 
‘places have been destroyed, and will, together 
with the associations connected with them, soon 
be forgotten. Many of these streets, terraces, 
crescents, groves, &c., mark, as we have often 
said, either peculiar local circumstances, or re- 
markable passing events. 

In suburban parts, many of the neighbour- 
hoods sound pleasantly of the country. Some of 
‘these are of ancient date. Take, for instance, 
“the Grange-road;” the various London fields, 
which still retain the name, although covered 
with flag and paving stones; the Willow-walks ; 





to do, may also evoke something like a feeling | brilliant and forcible colour. There have been Elm-tree-street; Myrtle and other groves; and 
of envy from those whose vocation does not con- | few instances wherein the most difficult effect of as regards the smart cottage dwellings and 
duce to those advantages, and to whom a day’s | broad open sunshine has been so completely | houses, Rose or Woodbine Cottages have now 


. . . | 
exertion with a shovel and such concessionary | 
relaxations as to light clothing and heavy re-| 
freshment as Mr. Brown’s heroes are enjoying, | 


realised. 
To secure his well-earned share of public 
attention for this picture, its author has or- 


| been transformed into plain Nos. 15 or 16, in 
'Blank road; and the indications of personal 
| affection shown in the names of Belinda, Martha, 


would be looked upon as a holiday. Neverthe- | ganized an exhibition of his own in Piccadilly, Jane, Lavinia, and other cottages, have been 
less, the moral inculcated in the work is a good and made it a loadstar besides, to attract re- but little considered. The arrangements which 
one, though not new; but it has novelty, and | inspection of earlier productions more or less | vain individuals considered durable have been 
what the application of everyday fact to point it | S2OW, according to the uncertainties that must swept away by these remorseless public func- 
does for it, is surprising. Its truthfulness of | €VeT attend individual contributions to large and | tionaries, who maintain that the long and even 
representation is its chief recommendation, help. | general collections. These are,in most cases, very | harrow rows of streets, with odd numbers 
ing to prove what has so often been asserted, | Worthy of being seen again and reconsidered, | arranged on one side and the even ones on 
that a story depends more upon the manner | Ve by those who remember them. The ear- the other, will be more convenient for the post- 
of telling it than upon the matter that has | Destness of intention that always predominates, -men, and for persons strangers to town, who 
to be related,—for this is one of the most though it be allied with some peculiarity in the require to find any particular house. In the 
ordinary episodes of commonplace metropolitan | ™€ans adopted for expressing it, insures for| more retired parts, the street name-changers 


life made interesting by picturesque but per- | 
fectly unexaggerated apprehension of it, and 
shows that incidents worth recording are of very 
constant occurrence; and, further, that the 
British navvy has some reason to complain of 
artists’ neglect, as he is made to appear quite 
as available for painting purposes as his hitherto 
more favoured compeers, peasants, rustic la- | 
bourers, fishermen, and beggars of all times, 
countries, and counties. 

However, that he should no longer be over- | 
looked, he is here made to symbolize lusty man- | 
hood at “ Work! which beads the brow and tans | 
the flesh,” in contrast to the idlers by pees 





and others by necessity ; for it is pretty certain 
that those poor immigrant harvesters who are | 
resting by the wayside, travel-worn and de- 
spondent for the want of work, would only be too 
glad to invest what little strength they may 
have left to them in any way that would procure 
for them the “bite and sup” they have come 
in search of. Scarcely less ragged though, if 
less hungry, those home-grown, squalid children, 
indigenous to nearly all neighbourhoods, are but 
poor promise to any that come into their locality 
to better themselves, where so little has been 
done for those with more claims to relief; and 
they are a warning to that well-fed vagabond 
who has never been taught to work, to move on, 
and try elsewhere to find purchasers for his 
ferns and weeds. “ But for a certain effeminate 
gentleness of disposition, and a love of nature, 
he might have been a burglar,” remarks the 
painter, who has more confidence in these refin- 
ing influences than some would have; but we do 
not like his restless gleaming eyes, to say nothing 
more, as it may be from prejudice, and from being 
personally unacquainted with the delicate scamp 
who is so tenderly introduced and charitably de- 
scribed. Belonging to a very different class, and 
with distinct obligations, is the young lady 
“whose only business in life as yet is to dress 
and look beautiful for our benefit.” A very hard 
work this involves, too, with some of the most 
fastidious to be satisfied, including perhaps 
harder efforts on the part of those who are| 








them a respect that materially lessens the effects | 
of their failings, and in the most noticeable | 


instances, where there may be very questionable | 


have also been actively at work; and although 
it cannot be denied that some good has been 
done, still this work should be carried out with 


ideas as to form and taste, there is always this| care and consideration. Throughout the wide 


present to atone for some short-comings. 


district of the metropolis there are localities 


“Chaucer at the Court of Edward III.” (1) | which fill important points in the present history 


was noticed in the Builder on the occasion | 
of its first appearance at the Royal Academy— | 


| perhaps in 1851— and the very admirable | 


scene from “King Lear” (7), which, with) 
“ Wickliff reading his Translation of the Bible, 
to John of Gaunt” (4) are to be recollected by | 
all who remember the two first experimental | 
exhibitions at the Chinese Gallery of the “ Na- 
tional Institution.” Indeed, the recollection of 
most of the items will be their best praise, as it 
must be taken as acknowledgment of their 
worth, and an evidence of the impressiveness 
that some of the higher qualities in art impart to 
pictures, of the value of purpose and thoughtful 
observation above mere technical excellence and 
the merely agreeable charms of prettiness when 
they are not combined, even to those confessing 
all the value such additions possess. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


LEAVE has been given to introduce a bill into 
the Commons to enable the Secretary of State 
for India to acquire additional lands for improv- 
ing the site of the India Office and the ap- 
proaches thereto. 

Leave has also been given to bring in a bill to 
enable the Commissioners of Public Works and 
Buildings to acquire additional ground for im- 
proving the site of the new public offices in 
Downing-street and the approaches thereto. 

In reply to a question as to the proceedings of 
the Westminster Improvement Commission in 
regard to the provision of dwellings for the poor 
in place of those removed on the Westminster 
estate, Mr. Tite stated that nothing had been 
done; that, in fact, the Commission was being 
wound up; but that a private individual, Mr. 
Gibbs, had liberally erected an exormous mass 





of London. There are, for instance, the various 
greens, such as Bethnal-green, which are 
so much connected with the progress of this 
great city, that it would be a pity to be able 
only to find them in old maps. As far as pos- 
sible, those names of places which indicate the 
former conditions should be retained. In the 
City, this should be especially the case, and many 
would not quietly see the Board of Works step in 
and change the names of the Old Bailey, Newgate, 
Barbican, or Bishopsgate-street ; or Knightrider- 
street, Ivy-lane, Cannon-street, Watling-street, 
and other places around St. Paul’s, substituted 
by those of modern choice. John Stow was able 
to trace many of the names of the City streets 
to their origin; and the interest which they 
have is great. In fact, to wander in the old 
streets of the City is like looking over the pages 
of London’s history. Besides, there are streets 
and neighbourhoods which mark important poli- 
tical events. In all directions, and without 
arrangement or consideration, Wellington and 
Nelson streets, squares, and terraces, sprang up ; 
and, branching in various directions, are the 
Alma and Balaklava roads, Palmerston villas, 
and Gladstone avenues. We again call for care 
in making changes in these time marks. 








A Cotoniat Cuurcn.—Christ Church, Belle- 
ville, Diocese of Ontario, has been opened for 
Divine service. The Echo of Montreal says of 
it:—The church is a neat and commodious 
structure, well lighted and warmed, and the 
seats are roomy and comfortable: the design of 
the pulpit and reading-desk is very pleasing, 
and the chancel arrangements in excellent keep- 
ing with the rest of the interior. The fresco 
painting, executed by Mr. Moser, was particu- 
larly admired. 
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THE BUILDER. 








PARIS. 


On the Boulevard de la Madeleine, was opened 
on the 12th instant, the Grand Café, situated 
underneath the Jockey Club at the corner of the 
Rue Scribe, surpassing in sumptuousness and 
juxury of decoration anything of the kind seen 
in Paris. The colossal vastness of the mirrors, 
the immense profusion of the gilding, and the 
richness of the painted ceilings, are truly won- 
derful as specimens of decorative art. There are 
three saloons. The ceiling of the first is the work 
of M. Gustave Boulanger, and represents in 
groups of allegorical figures the fruit- and wine- 
bearing provinces of France, the Bordelais, 
Bourgogne, Champagne, Roussillon, Cétes du 
Rhone, &c. Thesecond saloon contains a repre- 
sentation of the fraternal union of peoples, 
Persians, Arabians, Chinese, Europeans, Africans, 
all offering their homage and felicitations to 
Paris. This is the work of M. Emile Lévy. The | 
ceiling of the third saloon, due to the pencil of | 
M. Delaunay, contains five female personifica- | 
tions,—Poetry, Science, Agriculture, Industry, | 
and Commerce. 

In continuing the Rue Puebla, a new thorough- 
fare, opening a communication between the 
Seine at Bercy and La Villette, through the 20th 
arrondissement, a formerly country district of 
Paris, is about to be completely transformed: | 
this is the Ratrait, a place where workmen of | 
the neighbouring faubourgs were wont to pass 
the Sundays and Mondays in the rustic cabarets 
in the midst of the vines and green fields. This 
formed portion of the domain of the Marchioness 
de Pompadour, and was known by the nickname 
of “Le Retrait de Cotillon II.” corrupted into 
“ Ratrait,” ‘as did also the lands now occupied 
by the Orphelinat de la Chaussée Menilmontant, 
which institution has been recently purchased 
by the municipal authorities of Paris for 180,000 
franes (7,2001.). This building was the site of 
the ancient habitation of Favart, author of 
“La Chercheuse d’Esprit,’ and whose wife was 
a celebrated actress of the last century. 

Considerable improvements have been made 
by the enlarging of the Bois de Vincennes, a 
magnificent park being laid out between the 
fortifications, Saint Mandi, Charenton, and the 
Bois de Vincennes. The ornamental lake in the 
grounds has been completed, and two verdant 
islands appear in this vast sheet of water sup- 
plied by the waters of the Marne. Two iron 
suspension bridges serve to join the islands 
together, and with the continent. This last 
forms, on the side next the Bois de Vincennes, 
a large promontory, on which is a temple 
in shape of a rotunda supported by an open 
colonnade. In the centre of this pavilion is a 
circular seat serving as base to a vase filled with 
plants. From this resting-place a “ natural” arti- 
ficial rugged pathway leads downwards to the 
shore, where a wave-worn rock-work grotto, of 
remarkable effect, has been constructed,—and in 
Paris they do excel in rockwork,—so real that it 
is impossible almost to believe that it is man’s 
handiwork, especially when we see the ledge of 
rocks cropping up above the water in front of 
the cavern to complete the illusion. 





} 
| 
| 
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THE DRAINAGE OF PARIS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On March 7th, Mr. J. R. McClean, President, 
in the chair, the paper read was “ An Account of 
the Drainage of Paris,’ by Mr. H. B. Heder- 
stedt. 

Before describing the modern system, allusion 
was made to the manner in which the drainage | 
of the city was effected up to the year 1808, | 
when the subject first received thorough inves- | 
tigation, and after which numerous works were | 
undertaken; so that by the commencement of 


1832 there was a total length of drains of differ- | 
The year 1832 | 


marked an important epoch; for then the| drains. Up to the end of 1863 there were in 


ent kinds of 40,302 métres. 


southern, bank, where the city occupied an even 
and almost unbroken slope, the drains discharged 
directly into the river, independent of each 
other, and without consideration of their ulti- 
mate connexion, by a transverse sewer parallel 
with the river, as in the system now in use. The 
islands of St. Louis and Notre Dame dipped on 
each side of a longitudinal ridge coinciding with 
the centre line of the river, and their surface 
water at once entered the river, by drains on 
each slope. On the right, or northern, bank, 
there was one slope bordering on the river, down 
which the drainage passed into the Seine, and 
beyond this there was a dip in a northerly direc- 
tion, towards the brook of Menilmontant, or the 
track of the “great drain,” as it was called, 
which received the drainage of all the streets on 
this northern slope, and which finally fell into 
the river at Chaillot, some distance off on the 
west. The ridge of this slope was within the 
present fortifications, and from it descended 
another slope in a southern direction now lying 
beyond the fortifications, but the drainage of 


which could, if deemed desirable, be placed in | 
| connexion ‘with the river on the north of and 


beyond Paris. There were thus five principal 
divisions, the left bank, the isles of St. Lonis 
and Notre Dame, the right bank southernmost 
slope, the right bank northern slope, and the 
extramural slope. The Seine was subject 
to heavy floods, but these were fortunately rare, 
as during the past 216 years there were only 
nine on record. In 1658, the surface of the river 


rose 28} ft. above its ordinary level. In 1802, | 


when the last flood occurred, the river only rose 
6} ft. above the level of the discharging mouth 
of the modern drain at Asniéres. These floods 
were all more or less disastrous, sometimes last- 
ing fourteen days, and submerging large areas 
of the city. To check their recurrence, the low 
portions of the streets along the banks of the 
river were raised and walled in, to a point above 
the influence of floods so severe as that of 1658. 
There were, however, some paris of the city still 
exposed to floods, but their effects would be less 
disastrous, from the efficiency of the new drains, 
which carried off flood water almost as soon as 


the river level itself could subside, instead of | 


leaving it to be absorbed or evaporated. 

The progress of the drainage works might be 
gathered from this, that from the year 1832, to 
January, 1837, the length of drains was increased 
from 40,302 to 76,565 métres, while the new 
works in preparation and projected amounted to 
an additional 20,000 métres. 

The position, cost, and object of the several 
drains, with the difficulties encountered in their 
construction, were then noticed. During 1833, 
thirty-three works were completed, of a total 
length of 15,008 métres, at a cost of about 
5l. 18s. per métre. These included the first 
drain executed by tunnelling, the side-walls of 
which were built in masonry, and the arch in 
brickwork, at a cost of 81. per metre. In 1834 
there were twenty-eight works, having a length 
of 6,810 métres, and costing 3. 17s. 6d. per 
metre. In 1835, twenty-two works were com- 
pleted, being of the length of 8,713 métres, at a 
cost of 3l. 13s. 9d. per métre. In 1836, new 
drains were built in several place, and a sewer 
was constructed in a quicksand, the rate of pro- 
gress of which was 8 métres per day. 

With regard to the sections of the drains, 


those of the old and of the new systems differed | 
jin two respects,—the area of the latter was 


much larger though not more effective, and foot- 
paths and rails for carrying waggons were pro- 
vided. In the former it was arranged that, as 


| far as possible, all the drains should have a clear 
height of 6ft., in order to insure their being | 


properly cleansed. When this height could not 
be given, shafts were frequently added, to allow 
the workmen occasionally to stand upright. 
The minimum inclination of the drains was 
1 in 1,000; some were much steeper, and in 
these steps had been introduced in the inverts, 
principally at the points of junction with other 


dreadful ravages of the cholera showed the operation 217 miles of drains, or more than four 
absolute necessity for cleaning and draining the | times the length in use in 1837. 


streets upon a better system than had previously | 


As to the cleansing of the drains, before the 


prevailed. An accurate survey of the city, both | introduction of the mechanical contrivances now 


above and below ground, having been made, 
levels were taken, and the principal features of 
each existing drain, or series, were recorded in a 
tabular form. 

As Paris was situated wholly in the valley of 
the Seine, it was assumed that the drains should 
empty themselves into that river as far as possi- 
ble, following the undulations of the streets in 
a more or less direct course. On the left, or 


in use, it was found necessary to employ hand- 
labour, assisted by flushing, in many of the 
| drains having an inclination of 1 in 1,000, as that 
| slope was found to be insufficient to carry off in 
suspension the solid materials of the drainage. 
| In the smaller drains, rakes or scrapers of wood 
'eut to the contour of the invert, were worked 
backwards and forwards, until the mud was 
drawn to a shaft, through which it was lifted. 
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In the larger ones the brush and rake were still 
made use of, aided by flushing. From both 
banks, and from the central islands, all the out- 
lets poured direct into the river, and at the end 
of 1837 there were probably forty important 
outlets. Now, with three exceptions, all the dis- 
charging rnouths had been abandoned, and lon- 
gitudinal drains, parallel with the river, had 
been substituted. These finally discharged into 
the Seine at two places, one within and the 
other beyond the limits of the city. 

A description was then given, showing the 
manner in which both the household and the 
rain water was disposed of. Night-soil, it was 
remarked, had no connexion whatever with the 
drains, except in one case. Most of the houses 
in Paris were built in blocks, with a central 
courtyard common to all, in which there was 
usually a cesspool for receiving the soil, whence 
it was removed at intervals. A new plan 
| Was now under trial in a few places, chiefly at 
| barracks. This consisted in leading the night- 
| soil into cylinders perforated with fine holes, 
| which allowed the liquid portion to rise in an 
| outer cylinder, while retaining the solid matter 
| within. The liquid portion was drawn off daily, 
,and the internal cylinder was emptied as re- 
;quired. In all cases the night-soil was carted 
;away from the city, and was deposited in 
appointed places. A large quantity was con- 
verted into manure, at deodorising works ; but 
only what found a ready sale was thus operated 
upon, so that much still went to waste. 

The method of cleansing, and the appliances 
to effect it, were next noticed. Several of the 
main drains were composed of two principal 
parts, of which the lower, or water-way proper, 
formed but a small proportion of the entire 
sectional area. Those drains which had no 
separate waterway were cleansed by hand. The 
waterway, when forming a distinct part of the 
work, was of three standard sizes, all cleansed 
on one principle, but by appliances differiny in 
detail. One was by a cleansing-boat furnished 
with ascraper at the bow, which nearly filled 
the section, and was capable of motion in a 
vertical arc. This scraper formed a dam, and 
the water rising behind it formed a motive 
power, which pushed the boat forward, carrying 
the mud with it. This scraper, of course. re- 
quired constant adjustment; and instead of 
being a solid disc, it was provided with three 
openings, the central one of which was always 
open, while the others were fitted with sliding 
shutters. A simple arrangement at the stern of 
the boat kept it true to the axis of the channel. 
Under the most favourable circumstances it 
seldom happened that a length of more than 
800 métres could be thoroughly cleansed in one 
day, owing to the necessity for going over some 
places several times. Some of the drains were 
cleansed by means of a small truck, used with 
apparatus like that of the boats. 

In order to provide for the safety of the work- 
men, in the event of their being overtaken by a 
sudden rise of water above its normal level, 
safety chambers had been built in the roofs, 
which were reached by openings in the side- 
walls of the drains. In June, 1855, the water 
rose in the outfall-drain on the right bank of the 
Seine to a height of 4 ft. 11 in. above the level 
|of the side footpaths, and in that on the left 
bank the water rose to 7 ft. above the same level. 
Since then, many overflow weirs had been built 
| along these main outfall drains, so as to carry 
| off the surplus water after it had risen above the 
footpaths. 

One leading feature of these works was the 
| absence of small pipes, so constantly used in 
England ; the smallest section ever built, under 
| either the old or the modern system, being 5 ft. 
;6in. in height, by 2 ft. 3 im. in width at the 
springing of the roof. As only a small portion of 
the total area was occupied by the waterway 
proper, the modern plan appeared to be very 
extravagant. In one case, the large space sacri- 
ficed for two water mains was instanced. Another 
source of heavy outlay arose from this circum- 
stance: it might have been supposed that one 
drain of the prevailing large sizes would fully 
satisfy the requirements of one street. This, 
however, was not so. A recent Act compelled 
all householders to build, at their own cosi, 
private branches in communication with the 
street-drains; and, apparently with a view of 
reducing the pressure of this Act, it had been 
established that in all new streets having a 
width of 72 ft., the City Commissioners should 
build a drain on each side of the street, so as to 
shorten the length of transverse drainage. These 
| Grains would be under the pavements, and the 
a 
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effect of this Act upon the householders would 
then be scarcely felt. During the early part of 
1864, when the author was in Paris, he noticed 
the rapid progress of new works in several parts 
of the city; but inthese no provision appeared 
to be made for the branch drains, which it might 
naturally be supposed would be proceeded with 
simultaneously with the main drains, to avoid 
the expense and inconvenience of opening the 
ground a second time. 

The velocity of the current on the Seine was 
not sufficient to carry off the heavy matter dis- 
charged from the drains; consequently mud 
accumulated in the river-bed, which was cleared 
by dredging, at an annual cost of 3,200/. being 
at the rate of tenpence to one shilling per cubic 
métre. The maintenance of the system was 
most expensive, involving an outlay, during a 
recent year, of about 30,0001. With respect to 
the drains at work, the author stated, as the 
result of several personal inspections, that there 
was a complete absence of unpleasant smell. 

The materials used in the construction of the 





of the beautiful, the intellectual, and the moral. 


92) 


why not in the new capital of Italy 








LILLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes,—“ The extensions 
to the limits of our town are proceeding tolerably 
well, but no buildings of any architectural cha- 
racter yet show themselves. The railway station 
at Lille is, as you may remember, a miserable 
pile; the plans for extending and improving it 
are made, and the works will probably be com- 
menced this year. The fagade is to be ‘ monu- 
mentale’ A number of old places are to be de- 
molished, to make room for a fine street upwards 
of 70 ft. wide, direct from the station to the 
Place du Thédtre ; so that from the theatre a 
view of the railway station will be obtained, and 
| of course vice vers4. Much is required to render 
| Lille a fine town; but that much will be done: 





works of the old system were, a rough random | the principal thing needed is time. In another 
rubble plastered,—a superior kind coursed,—and | ten years it will be a very handsome place ; the 


ashlar, chiefly for the inverts. Concrete was fre- | system of decentralization now in vogue will) 


quently employed in the foundations, as it was 
now; but the selection of lime for the masonry was 
formerly not considered important. At present, a 
coarse gritty sandstone was extensively used, set 
in random rubble fashion, the stone forming, 
perhaps, not more than 40 per cent. of the work, 
the staple material being mortar. The sand for 
the mortar was coarse and fine together, as taken 
from the pit,—the result being a concrete rather 


than a mortar, which was employed ina dry stiff 


state. The work, nevertheless, was strong— 
attributable, it was believed, to good hydraulic 
lime being employed. Within the last three 
years a new building material, concrete, or 
béton ‘ Coignet,” had been introduced, the use 
of which had already been found to be satisfac- 


tory. This concrete was composed of sand, or | 


ballast, dredged from the Seine, mixed with 
hydraulic lime and Roman cement. The cement 
was required to weigh 2,800 Ib. to 3,100 lb. per 


cubic métre. This concrete cost 1/. 12s. per) 


cubic métre in position in the drains, but the 
varieties of the mixture caused the price to 
fluctuate between 1I. and 31. 5s. per métre. The 
mode of building with this material was de- 
seribed in detail. 


In conclusion, the author offered his acknow- | 


ledgments to M. Belgrand, the engineer-in- 
chief, for courteously placing at his disposal all 
the records connected with the works, as well as 
for allowing him permission to inspect them. 

On the 14th a paper was read “ On the Metro- 
politan System of Drainage, and the Interception 
of Sewage from the River Thames,” by Mr. 
J. W. Bazalgette. The two will be discussed 
together. 





A LITERARY REVIEW FOR ITALY. 


A ¥YRIEND in Florence writes,—‘‘I noticed in 
a recent number of the Builder a comment on 
there not existing a single journal in this city 
devoted exclusively to art, &c. I may tell you 
there appeared on the lst of January a small 
publication of 16 pages, 2 columns, entitled La 
Civiltd Italiana Rivista Jettimanale di Scienze, 
Lettere, ed Arti. Price 5 francs a year ;— 
the paper, print, &c., inferior. The director, 
in his prefatory address, says that this is 
the first literary review ever published in 
Italy. It treats of Philosophy, Science of 
Language, Natural Science (the ancient sub- 
Lake Habitations of Vicenza), of Italian Lite- 
rature, Foreign Literature, and Fine Arts. 
Under the latter head is a paper ‘On the Pre- 
serving and Renewing of the Arts;’ treating, 
principally, of the desirability of constructing in 
the new capital of Italy larger theatres, sug- 
gesting one large edifice to be dedicated to the 
opera, another to the drama; the elevation of 
musical and dramatic amusements above the 
very mediocre place they now hold in Italy ; and 
the making them a means of refinement and 
intellectual improvement to the people, instead 
of, as now, that of affording a few hours’ restless 
and useless pastime. As there is now one vast 
cathedral for the public worship, there should 
be one vast Basilica or Forum, or ‘ Palazzo di 
Citta’ (Hédtel de Ville, or Town-hall) fit for the 
assembling of those appointed for the administra- 
tion of justice, or for receiving the votes of the 
people. So, also, there should be one great 
theatre in which art might show its power; all 


‘tend to improve the aspect of the place, and the 
|habits of the general population. Some new 
‘pictures have been added to the Museum, and 


' further contributions to the Industrial Museum | 


heave been sent in. These collections are super- 
intended by men who really take a pride and 
pleasure in their occupation, and will no doubt 
finish by forming a museum unique in its kind. 
The new cathedral is not quite at a stand-still: 
a stone now and then is added. The spirit that 
started this useless affair is willing, but the 
purse is very weak. They have already tried 
the effect of one lottery, and will not be allowed 
another.” 








MR. EWART’S PROPOSAL 
FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE CARTOONS 


TO LONDON. 


| Ewart will bring forward a motion in the House 


of Commons that it is expedient to the artisans, | 


|as well as to the public, that the cartoons of 


| Raffaelle and the frescoes of Andrea Mantegna, | 


| be removed from Hampton Court to London. 
For the most part, those who are anxious for 
the progress of art and the advancement of taste 
| in this country, will wish Mr. Ewart success in 
the matter which he has taken in hand. At 
| present those noble works are a great ornament 
| to the famous palace of the Cardinal; but, not- 
| withstanding the facilities of the railway and 
other means of conveyance, and the natural and 
| artificial beauties of the place, the works of 
Raffaelle are left comparatively unnoticed. When 
| the summer sun shines, numerous companies of 
| Londoners flock to Hampton Court; but, at no 
'time is the gathering so great as during the 
‘races; and at other seasons we have noticed 
_that more persons appear to enjoy themselves 


by puzzling in the maze, or wondering at the_ 
gigantic vine, or wandering by the margin of the | 


| Thames, or amid the pleasant trees and greenery, 
| than go in real earnest to study those cartoons 
| which many would gladly study often. 

It is said that to deprive Hampton Court of 


Art the end of the present month Mr. William | 


feelings of the soul moved by the manifestation | collection, and afford an opportunity for the 


admission of many works of art which are now 


This has been effected at Milan and elsewhere ; | but little seen, but with which it is very desir- 


able that the public should be acquainted. When 
these alterations are being made, it is to be 
hoped that care will be taken of the lighting, 
both in the daytime and in the evening. If 
the South Kensington Museum and picture 
galleries can conveniently and with apparent 
safety be shown by gaslight, what is there to 
prevent a similar application to the National 
Gallery ? 

When the Royal Academy vacate their half of 
the Trafalgar-square building, we trust that, 
besides making judicious alterations on the 
exterior, care will be taken to render the 
whole fire-proof, so that we may be under no 
apprehension respecting our treasures of art, 
which, if destroyed could never be replaced. 





SANITARY AND SOCIAL MATTERS. 


Tue state of the dwellings of the poor in 
Bethnal-green again comes under notice in an 
inquest held on the body of a child aged six 
‘years. The deceased was one of several persons: 
| who had died in the neighbourhood of Chester- 
street, Bethnal-green, of diseases that there was 
every reason to believe had been aggravated by 
the bad condition of the locality. The evidence 
of several witnesses confirmed this suspicion, 
and Dr. Letheby said that the state of the 
dwelling in question was very bad, and tended 
|to make fevers more malignant than they would 
otherwise be. The jury returned a verdict, that 
the deceased died from malignant scarlet fever ; 
|that the parish authorities ought to cause the 
houses to be put intoa habitable state; and that 
| their cleanliness ought to be enforced. 
| As to the excessive death-rate in Manchester, 
| a correspondent of the Manchester Courier says :— 
i“The article from the Builder which appeared 
'in your impression on Monday, on the excessive 
death-rate of Mauchester, contains a statement 
| of facts which merits the serious attention of 
our corporate authorities and of the public of 
|the city generally. . . I find from the 
statistical returns of the Manchester police, that 
in 1864 there were 3,865 cellars in Manchester 
|inhabited as dwellings, and in these no fewer 
| than 12,028 persons were living. Undoubtedly 
| some progress has been made, for I find that in 
the four years between 1860 and 1864 the num- 
ber of people living in cellars has decreased by 
5,450, so that the council has not been idle. The 
fact, nevertheless, remains that more than twelve 
| thousand individuals, men, women, and children, 
are still housed in dwellings which, even under 
the best conditions, are inimical to health.’ 

The engineer to the Stockport Corporation 
under the Public Works Act (Mr. Brierley), has 
presented to the council a report upon the 
present and prospective cost of sewage works. 
completed or contemplated in the borough, in 
which he states that the sum already expended 
is 18,009/., and the amount yet required to com- 
plete the sewage scheme 24,5411. 

| The returns made to the Registrar-General of 
| Scotland show that in 1864 the births, deaths, 
| and marriages have been considerably above the 

j average of the nine previous years. 112,415 
, births were registered in Scotland in 1864, being 








those adornments would not be right, and that |in the proportion of 360 births in every 10,000 
exposure to the smoky and polluted atmosphere | persons of the estimated population. This is the 
of the metropolis would cause damage, and highest proportion of births in Scotland during 
eventually destroy those noble works. As re-| the last ten years, and it exceeds the English 
gards the first of these objections, it may be/|birth-rate for the same period, which was 356 
remarked that the cartoons were not original | births in every 10,000 persons, also greatly above 


paintings of the beauties of Charles II.’s court ; 
and with proper taste and judgment, and at no 
considerable cost, the general effect of the car- 
toons at Hampton Court might be easily replaced 
by characteristic ornamentation ; and many good 
authorities are of opinion that works of art even 
as perishable as Raffaelle’s cartoons might,—by 
means of plate-glass, the proper exclusion of the 
atmosphere, and by the equal heating of the 
apartments in which pictures are kept; and, as 
regards oil paintings, by a plentiful supply of day- 
light ; and in connexion with water-colours, by a 
sparing supply of that element,—be as safe at 
Charing-cross as at Hampton Court; and there 
can be no doubt that fifty times more 
would see the cartoons if they were placed at 
Charing-cross than now find the opportunity at 
Hampton Court. 

In the course of a few years, the changes in con- 
nexion with roomsof the Royal Academy willafford 





classes of people be instructed, edified; the 





features of this palace any more than were the, 


the average of former years. The birth-rate in 
the towns appears to be 386 in every 10,000 per- 
sons, while that in the country was only 324 in 
the like number. Of the 112,446 births, 101,376 
were legitimate and 11,069 illegitimate, showing 
a proportion of 9°8 per cent. of illegitimate 
births, and 0-1 per cent. less than the proportion 
in 1863. To this proportion the rural districts 
contributed a per-centage of 10:1, while the 
towns only furnished 9°6 per cent. In the 
counties forming the northern division only 6 per 
cent. of the births were illegitimate, while in 
those of the southern division 15°5 per cent. 
were illegitimate! Wigtown furnished the 
highest proportion (17 per cent.) of illegitimate 
births! and Orkney the lowest 4:2 per cent. 
Thus in Wigtown every sixth child born is ille- 
gitimate, and in the southern division of Scotland 
every seventh child born is illegitimate. About 
the boasted religion of such a country there 
must be something radically wrong. The Scot- 





a large extra space for the display of the national 


tish clergy ought really to think seriously of it, 
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and consider whether the fire-and-brimstone | 
system of terror thumped out from their pulpite | 
be not fitter doctrine for a set of savage devil 
worshippers than for a civilized nation, on whose | 
more thinking minds it can have no other result | 
than a revolting, even though a covert and | 
hypocritical, disbelief in all religion. Is there | 
any other country in the world which could have 
produced so scandalous and grotesque an affair 
as that which recently occurred in Scotland, | 
where all the young women in a village, with the | 
approval of parents and clergyman, were exa- | 
mined by a medical man in order to prove that | 
none of them could have been the mother of an! 
infant which had been murdered ? 

Of the children born in Scotland in 1864, 
57,485 were boys and 54,960 girls, or in the | 
proportion of 1045 boys to 100 girls. During | 
the year 74,303 deaths were registered, being in 
the proportion of 235 deaths in every 10,000 
persons. The mortality fell heaviest on the 
town populations, among whom it attained a 
proportion of 285 deaths in every 10,000 persons, | 
while in the country districts the death-rate was | 
only 184 deaths in the like number. There were | 
72 marriages in every 10,000 persons. Although | 
this is the highest rate attained in Scotland 
since the Registration Act was passed, it falls 
short of that of England, which has averaged 
during ten years 83 marriages annually in every 
10,000 persons. 

The population was extremely unhealthy | 
during the year, and was afilicted with an | 
epidemic of typhus fever, which was most pre- | 
valent in February, March, September, and 
thence increasing till the year closed. The 
highest death-rate from this epidemic was 
attained in Greenock, where it rose to 14°2 per 
cent. of all the deaths. Scarlatina and diphtheria 
appear to have been the two other more preva- 
lent diseases. The rainfall in Scotland was 
38°6 in., which was considerably more than that | 
in England, though closely adjoining, where it 
was only 16°7 in., the smallest rainfall in England | 
of which there is certain record, while that in | 
Scotland was above the average. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





SCOTTISH PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL, 


Her Majesty, having examined the designs for 
the Memorial selected by the Committee of 
Advice, and submitted by them to her Majesty, 
has expressed a preferemce for Mr. Steell’s eques- 
trian statue, with a solid pedestal, surrounded 
by groups at the base. The site proposed for it 
is on the level ground of the Queen’s Park, in 
which her Majesty reviewed the Scottish volun- | 
teers, as such a site is comsidered appropriate } 
from its close proximity to Holyrood, and algo 
from the Prince Consort’s presence on the occa- 
sion of the great review. The general form of 
this design is pyramidal, composed of several 
stages. On the sides of the upper pedestal are 
bas reliefs, illustrative of the career and charac- | 
ter of the prince—on the one side is a represen- 
tution of his marriage, and on the other his 
opening of the International Exhibition, 1851. | 
On the front panel the prince is represented in | 
the midst of his family ; and, on the back, award- 
ing rewards of merit. On the second stage long 
quotations from the prince’s public speeches 
enrich the surface ; and, on each centre, a mass 
of classic emblems, indicative of his tastes and | 
pursuits. At each of the angles of the first stage, 
or base, groups represent the people, of all 
classes, from the peer to the peasant, approach- 
ing the effigy of the prince, looking up to it with 
reverence and affection, and leaving at its base 
chaplets and wreaths, in token of their gratitude 
and love. One group is representative of the 
votive offerings of rank and wealth. Another 
group illustrates honest labour. 








MOSAIC WORK, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Mr. Leicuton’s very effective representation 
of N. Pisano which adorns the wall of the East | 
Court at the Brompton Museum, has been pro- | 
duced in mosaic, with gold background, by Dr. 
Salviati, very satisfactorily, and now fills one of 
the panels in the West Court. Some of the 
other figures will be similarly reproduced. Each 
painting should, of course, be rigorously ex- 
amined before it is put into the hands of the 
mosaicist, and none should pass to which any 
strong objection can be urged. The material 
and process are too costly to spend on any but 
really fine works. 





Ti.) BATH FORUM-HOUSE COMPETITION. 


| architects from wasting time in competitions for 


| drawings and specifications, and from the cost of other 
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THE Bath council have taken a step in this 
matter, or are about to take one, that will pro- 
bably have considerable effect in preventing 





private works, and so far may be useful. They 
referred the selected first and second designs to | 
Mr. J. A. Clark, of Bristol, to ascertain the pro- | 
bable cost of carrying them out. That gentle- 
man in his report says,— 


*<T have most carefully measured both plans and ascer- 
tained the cubie quantities to be as follows :—Mr. Davis’s 
lan, including the baleonies, 1,214,165 ft.; and Messrs. 
ilson & Willeox’s plan, 912,948 ft. 
As near as | ean judge in the absence of detail working 


buildings of @ similar deseription, taking into comsidera- | 
tion the proximity of the local stone, I estimate that | 
either design could be carried out with good ordinary new 


| materials, and with suitable internal finishings, but 
|exchusive of the pipes and extra fittings, heating ap- 


paratus of the baths, &c. at 5)d. per cube foot; this 
price would make the cost of Mr. Davis's design 
27,9@4/. 12s. 3d., and that of Messrs. Wilson & Willcox 
20,9811. 14s. 6d,” 

The third and fourth designs were then re- 
ferred to Mr. Clark, and he gave as resuit,— 


“Mr. C. J. Phipps, 1,304,486 cubic feet. This plan 


| beimg of a plainer character than the others, I have 


estimated it at 5d. per cubic foot, which amounts to 
27,1761. 13s. 4d. 

Messrs. Giles, Hickes, & Isaac, 1,004,838 cubie feet at 
53d.,—23,0271. 10s. 9d. ; 58,886 cubie feet in drawing-room 


| and conservatories, if erected, at 1s., 1,472l. 3s.—Total, 


24,4907, 138. 9d.” 

The committee in consequence brought up 
the following report, which was, we believe, 
adopted :— 

‘The committee assuming that the council will not 
award the premiums formerly recommended to be given 
to Mr. Davis and Messrs. Wilson & Willcox, suggest that 
the committee should be further empowered to resume 
negotiations with the architects who had already com- 
peted, with a view to some modification of the designs, 
similar premiums as were offered before to be awarded for 
the best plans.” 

Both Mr. Davis and Messrs. Wilson & Willcox 
protest against Mr. Clark’s statement. The 
former says,— 

“Mr. Clark should not have included the balconies in 
he might with equa! reason have included the 
area of the quadrangle. ae 

have never erected a domestic building in the pro- 
vinces at so high a cost as 51d. the cubie foot ; the prices 
in all such cases varying from 2}d. to 4d. 

Mr. Clark has priced the second-premium design at the 
same rate precisely as that of the first; this is a great 
mistake.”’ 

“T feel well assured that the estimate by cubing alone, 
aceording to Mr. Clark’s report, excceds by no less a sum 
than 10,0002. the true cost for which my design can be 
exeented.” 

And Messrs. Wilson & Willcox send a tender 
from builders to carry out their design for 
15,0001.,—the sum named in the instructions. 

Estimates by cubing, at an assumed price per 
foot, are altogether fallacious. 

We must take the liberty of informing the 
Bath Council that, if they withhold the pre- 
miums offered to the architects who have 
already competed, they will perpetrate some- 
thing very closely approaching a swindle; and 
we feel assured they would not willingly be 
thus guilty. Let them recollect the time, skill, | 
and money that have been expended by the} 


his cubing; 


competitors in this matter on the faith of the | 


Council's offer, and they will see they have no 


|right to withhold the prize for which the com- 


petitors staked. 





THE STRIKE AND LOCK-OUT IN THE 
IRON TRADE. 


InstEap of being likely to come to an imme- 
diate close, the lock-out threatens extension into 
Scotland, where also announcements have been 
made of reductions of wages and a determination 


|not to employ any of the English lock-outs or 
| strikers. The London Trade Societies have re- 


solved to aid the lock-outs, on the ground that 
the conduct of the masters is cruel and wrong. 
With regard to the resolution of the masters to 
lock out the workers in the Newcastle district, 
who were said to have denounced the conduct of 
the Staffordshire strikers as wrong, and resolved 
not to aid them, it is now said that the resolution 
of the masters to lock out the Newcastle workers 
arose from the fact that the Gateshead Union 
executive had contributed to the support of those 
on strike in North Staffordshire. In the New- 
castle district, however, the first token of return- 
ing amity between masters and men has been 
manifested in the occurrence of a long conference, 
at which there was nothing decided certainly, 
but the questions at issue were referred to an 
adjourned meeting at York, where it is to be 
hoped some general system of arbitration will be 


THE ABSORBING WELL, NEW BARNET, 
HERTS. 

I HAD determined to give some account of one 
or more of the borings which I have made fo: 
the “ British land Company,” in my forthcoming 
work, on “Specifications for Practical Engi- 
neering and Architecture,’* but space could 
not be afforded. In case you should think the 


| subject of sufficient interest for the Builder, I 


send you a description of the absorbing well 
which I have completed (some time ago) at New 
Barnet, and which is most successful in its 
operations The London clay in this district 


;comes nearly to the surface, or is but thinly 


sapped with vegetable mould, or in “ pot-holes,”’ 
with drifé gravel, mized with clay, lumps of 
septaria, and occasional erratic boulders,+ so 
that the only means of natural drainage is by 
open ditches; which, in a neighbourhood de- 
signed for building, would be out of question 
altogether. In forming new roads and sewerage 
over an extensive area, it became necessary 
to provide an outlet for the sewage, and this 
could only be done by carrying the water dis- 
charged by sewers into a brook (almost dry in 
summer), running in a valley, on the north side 
of the estate. This was objected to by an ad- 
joining parish, and I recommended that the 
company should, on a convenient part of the 
estate, sink a well to some depth in the clay, 
and then bore (commencing with 9 in. diameter, 
and terminating with 7 in.) into the best water- 
bearing strata of the lower tertiary formations ; 
but not into the chalk. The beds of hard grey 
sand arrived at, after passing through the mot- 
tled clay, yielded a supply of water which rose 
to within 30 ft. of the surface; but, on continu- 
ing the boring to a depth of 130 ft. from the 
surface, we came upon a bed of free I 
coloured sand (a seam of 30 ft. thick), and 
water immediately sank to a depth of 60 ft. fi 
the surface, which appears to be its permanent 
level. Into this stratum I determined to carry 
both the storm water from the new roa 
estate, and also the filtered water from the 
sewers, or house drainage. As the mottled clay, 
as well as the lower sand, in this district, is 
very liable to fall in when bored through, I had 
. ore ! 


the boring lined with strong wrought-iron gal- 














vanised pipes, which were jointed as they were 
lowered. 

The following is am account of the formations 
bored through, with the thickness of each de- 
posit, commencing at the surface :— 


Superficial gravel and yellow clay... 20 


London clay eae 16 
Dark shelly clay ” 5 
Grey sands, pebbles, with water . 2 
Mottled clay..... Race 23 
Green sand ocaeweoibant aa Y 
Brown sand ............ ° 
Hard pebbles (conglomorate) ...... 8 
Fossil wood and sand ... ne oO 
Hard pebbles and quick-sand (free 
light-coloured sand), level of 
water-bearing surface........ 14 


Total, from the surface... 141 


I cannot, without diagrams, make my account 
perfectly intelligible; and as I believe the method 
of performing this work will bear examination, | 
have sent plans and sections of the arrangement 
of the deposit wells, the filter-beds, the absorb- 
ing-well, and the stand-pipe and shafting for 
ventilation, and other particulars. 

A is the inlet-pipe for the sewage; B, the 
settling-well; C, pipes connecting with D 
another well of the same description; E, the 
filtering tunnels; F, the absorbing well; G, 
stand-pipe; L, the boring; H, shoot for giving 
light to the well F, when it requires examina- 
tion ; N, side-entrance to absorbing-well ; I, ven- 
tilating shaft. 

On commencing the works, I first sank a well 
24 ft. in depth, and 15 ft. in the internal diameter, 
steining the same with 9 in. brickwork, laid dry, 


using curbs, at every 4ft. The bottom of this 
well is paved with brick on edge, in cement. 
At the bottom of this well the boring was 
commenced; and thus the staging otherwise 
necessary for this operation was avoided. When 
the boring was completed, and the pipes let 
down and driven home with moderate force, a 
York flag, pierced to the size of the bore-pipe, 
was fixed over it, at the bottom of the well, for 
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| THE ABSORBING WELL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 


RENE BL 





receiving the stand-pipe, to the use of which I | 
shall afterwards allude. 

A side entrance, fitted with a safety grate and | 
cover, in the manner of forming entrances to | 
sewers, was built, and the well was domed over | 
in brickwork, having a shoot lined with cement | 
(fitted with an iron door), for giving light to the 
well when opened, and fitted in the centre with 
a York flag, pierced to receive the cast-iron ven- 
tilating shaft. 

The filter beds, E, were then made: they con- 
sist of two short tunnels or culverts formed of 
brickwork, and arched at top and bottom, and 
are fitted with an examination shaft, K (which 
is covered with a safety grating), by means of 
which the material used for filtering can be re- 
moved and washed, or renewed if necessary from 
either tunnel, or from both at the same time. | 

B and D are settling wells, intended for assist- | 
ing the deposit of the heavier portions of the | 
sewage and storm water, before the filter beds | 
are reached. They are covered with brick domes | 
fitted with safety grates, so that they can be | 
opened and cleaned at any time: they are con- | 
nected by the pipes C, and MM M are iron' 
cages or grates, to prevent any solid substance 
from passing, and the filtering material from 
escaping. As the bottoms of these wells are con- 
siderably lower than the pipes, they are capable 
of holding a large amount of deposit, and seldom | 
require attention. All the safety covers are | 
2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft., and are kept locked. They | 
afford the most ready means of examining the 
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wells, and clearing them of deposit when neces- | 


sary. 

: an excess of caution was observed in 
fitting the boring, with the stand-pipe G, pierced 
with holes at the upper 9 in.; so that until there 
are 4 ft. ‘of water in the large well, none can 
flow over the stand-pipe into the boring. It is 
necessary to prevent the escape of any matter 
held in mechanical suspension in the water from 
passing into the bore-pipe, whatever becomes of 
that held in solution, so that any possible 
escape of the finest sand through the filter-beds 
would be deposited in the large well F, and be 
prevented from entering the boring by the height 
of the unperforated portion of the stand-pipe. 
There are also other advantages arising from 
having a quantity of still water in the large well. 
The side entrance affords the means of examin- 
ing the stand-pipe, and the condition of the well 
at any time, and of removing any sediment. 

The iron turret in the middle of the dome of 
the large well is hollow, and provided with loose 
movable tills for animal charcoal and chloride of 
lime, through which and over which any gases 
arising from the well must escape before reach- 
ing the atmosphere. I have some doubt as to the 
utility of this arrangement; but, at all events, 
the works are sufficiently distant from any of 
the intended nearest buildings to prevent the 
slightest chance of annoyance, whether perma- 
nent action be preserved at all times or not. 

A is the termination of the sewer of the dis- 
trict (which includes eleven roads of considerable 














length, with rapid fall for water and large build- 
ing area partly appropriated), and the sketches 
clearly show the access of the water through the 
wells and filter-beds to the stand-pipe and into 
the boring. 

The absorbing power of the boring and the 
efficiency of the arrangements have been severely 
tested during the late heavy storms. The water 
passed into the chamber and into the boring at 
the rate of 1,000 gallons a minute, without 
materially altering the level of the water on the 
stand-pipe. 

I had suggested in the first instance the use 

of a gas-burner constantly lighted in the well F, 
to accelerate the escape of any accumulating 
gases through the ventilating turret, but the 
expense was deemed objectionable and unneces- 
sary. 
As the safety-covers all lock down, the key 
being kept by the clerk of works in charge of the 
estate, it is not possible for any one to incur any 
danger in consequence of the works, or to tamper 
with them in any way. In the course of a season 
all will be grassed over, and the only evidence of 
anything existing below the surface will be the 
ventilating-turret and the locked-down safety- 
covers. 7 

A piece of land, to be let for pasturage, has 
been reserved near the works, on the estate, over 
which will be spread, from time to time, the 
matter collected in the deposit-wells, and the 
washings of the filtering materials. I am in- 
debted to Mr. J. F. Bontems, one of the dirertora 
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of the company, for his wise liberality in allowing 
this useful work, in what will shortly become a 
populous and important neigbourhood, to be 
completed without question as to the necessary 
outlay. JNO. BLENKARN. 


Note.—It should be observed that the success | 


of works of the kind described must depend on 
an acquaintance with the geology of the district 








“‘o iy? ; 

| effected ; the company giving up some of their | a large part of a tree was flourishing mos 
| ground, and taking upon themselves the cost of | healthily near the altar of the church at Ross 
construction, the public and the corporation|it was said to overshadow the spot in whicl 


tion. 
There can be little doubt that, in addition to 


| giving up some ground as a matter of compensa- | the “ Man of Ross” was wont to take his seat. 


Some creeping plants are more injurious to 
stone and brick than others. In several in- 


the great public convenience, the effect of light | stances we have found ivy to act asa preserva- 


and shade and ontline gained by the arcading | tive. 


A few years since, in the King’s-road 


to be drained, as many circumstances must be | will be of great advantage to the design, and it | Camden-town, there stood a brick house, com- 
taken into consideration which may affect both | was a matter of much satisfaction to the archi-| pletely covered with ivy. This afforded a har- 


takings. 





THE LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE. 


the arrangement and the cost of such scp? 





in Liverpool was held in the ground floor of the | 


Town-hall. In April, 1801, the project of build- 
ing a new Exchange was introduced, and in 


three hours the subscription-list, amounting to | 


80,0001., was filled up, though no one was 
allowed to subscribe more than 1,0002. 

Nearly two acres of land to the north of the 
Town-hall were cleared of buildings; the old 
streets were destroyed; and the site laid out 
with a large area or “ quad,” well known as “ the 
Flags,’ the Exchange Buildings comprising 
three sides ; the Town-hall the fourth ; the statue 
of Nelson standing in the centre. The news- 
room, which forms an integral part of the Ex- 
change, as at Manchester, Glasgow, and else- 
where, was placed in the east wing; and with 
it, though of smaller dimensions, the under- 
writers’ room or local Lloyds’. 

The remainder of the hnge pile of building 
was divided into counting-houses and ware- 
houses ; a merchant usually having his office on 
the first floor, the rest of his taking being used 
for warehouses. The elevation next the Flags 
consisted of a Corinthian archway, columns, and 
pilasters, on a heavy rusticated basement, in 
which were the arcades for shelter in wet weather. 
The design is supposed to have been by the late 
James Wyatt. Mr. John Foster, who built the 
Custom House in Liverpool, held the office of 
architect, surveyor, and secretary to the Ex- 
change Company. 

For many years much inconvenience was felt 
from the limited size of the news-room, and 
from the inconvenient arrangements of the build- 
ings, which were unsuited to modern wants. 
The site had become far too valuable for ware- 
houses. After two or three makeshift enlarge- 
ments, the directors became aware that the space 
was wholly inadequate for the accommodation of 
upwards of 3,000 subscribers; and finally, in 1857, 
they decided to apply to Parliament for powers | 
to enlarge the news-room only. This, however, 
appeared so inadequate a provision, that the 
Chamber of Commerce determined to oppose the 
eompany on that ground. In 1859 a new com- 
pany obtained an act of incorporation, with 
power to purchase the property of the old com- | 
pany, the site of the Sessions House belonging | 
to the Corporation, and the street that divided , 
these two properties. The capital of the new 
company was fixed at 480,0001. In 1862 the| 
purchase of the existing buildings was made 
from the old company at the sum of 317,0001., 
on the arbitration of Mr. Norton, of Lon- 
don ;—a price equivalent to rather more than 
701. a square yard for ground and buildings. The | 
Sessions House property was acquired shortly | 
afterwards. Mr. Lewis Cubitt, who had held 
the appointment of architect and surveyor to 
the Company during the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, resigned the appointment at this time. 
The directors then determined to resort to com- 
petition for the design of their new buiid- 
ings, and at the end of 1862 issued their in- | 
structions to architects, offering a premium of 
1,000. for the first design, and two of 2501. each 
for the second and third. In January, 1863, 
forty-four designs were sent in. The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt, of Lon- 
don, and he was subsequently appointed archi- 
tect to the new buildings. 

The arcades, which bound three sides of the 
Flags, and formed so important a feature in the 
old Exchange, were, by the instructions for the 
competition, to be entirely omitted, and the 
office windows brought close to the boundaries of 
the property belonging to the company. The 
wording of their recent Act undoubtedly gave 
the directors power to have done so; but it was 
generally felt in Liverpool that the loss of the 
arcades, so necessary for shelter in rain and 
shade in summer, would be a great public incon- 


| to repeat, 











venience, and the Chamber of Commerce took | 
an active part in urging their re-introduction. | 
After considerable discussion, a compromise was | 


tect that this object was attained. 


bour for a multitude of sparrows, which in the 


Owing to the necessity of providing accommo- | pairing and breeding time made such a din, that 
dation for the news-room subscribers, for the | it was some annoyance to the inhabitant, who 
underwriters, stock exchange and telegraph | made several attempts to drive away the colony 
companies, occupying portions of the existing | by pulling out the nests; but this proving of no 
At the close of the last century, the Exchange buildings, until they can be transferred into the | avail, he had the ivy altogether removed, and, 

| new buildings, the works can only be done under | underneath, the wall was found to be perfectly 


two or three separate contracts. 
western wing is now in active progress, and is 


being executed by Messrs. Holmes & Co., of | 


Liverpool, who submitted the lowest tender for 
it, viz., 69,6801. 

In this wing ‘is comprised the future news- 
room, which, including the recesses for conver- 
sation or reading, will be 175 ft. long, by a clear 
width of 90 ft. This room forms the subject of 
the view given in this number. The height to 
the top of the dome is 75 ft. The pilasters and 
columns will be of Irish red marble; the plinth 
and dado round the room of Bardilla marble. 
The walls are to be lined with Caen stone. The 
floor will be in oak, teak, and pitch pine, so as 
more or less, the lines of the ceiling. 
This floor will be laid on wrought-iron joists and 
concrete. In this wing the underwriters are to 
be temporarily housed until their new room in 
the eastern wing is built. 

The public-sales room, a large restaurant, and 
several large sets of offices for brokers and 
insurance companies are also included in this 
division. This wing, we may add, is to be com- 
pleted by May, 1866. 

The total extent of stone frontages next the 
Flags and public streets will, when the whole 
design is complete, exceed 1,500 ft. lineal. 





FOLIAGE AND HEALTH. 


Many would esteem it an act of vandalism 
to remove a well-grown tree from the neighbour- 
hood of a dwelling. But, although we love the 
pleasant?green trees as much as any one, observa- 
tions made from time to time in various situa- 
tions show that, in respect of health, a large 
quantity of foliage too close to a house is not 
desirable. In the first instance, it leads to damp- 
ness; the drip, without very careful drainage 
saps the foundations; and, under the branches, 
long after the sun or wind has dried up the 
other surface, all remains dank, and in some 
seasons uncomfortable. The foliage also ab- 
stracts the light to a greater extent than might 
at first be supposed. Those accustomed to the 
apartments do not notice this so particularly ; 
but strangers seldom fail to note the unusual 
dimness, even at midday. The leaves and 
boughs also stop the proper current of air, and 
prevent ventilation; and in autumn, if the 
dead leaves are not carefully removed, there is} 
the chance of a bad atmosphere, which has often | 
been a cause of fever and sickness. 

[It is almost as easy a matter to part with a/| 
favourite dog as with a tree to which the eye! 
has been for long accustomed; and many will! 
run the risk of some damage to health rather | 
than incar this loss. With skilful and tasteful 
woodcraft, much of the objection may be re- 
moved, and still a pleasant and picturesque 
piece of greenery allowed to remain. It re- 
quires, however, an artistic eye and able hand 
to manage this properly ; and, while the branches 
which intercept the air and light are lopped 
away, so as to give admission to those necessities 
for health, the best of the natural forms should 
be kept with all possible care. 

In many instances dampness and decay of 
both brick and stone work are seen to arise from 
allowing trees to grow against buildings. To 
this may be occasionally traced damp corners in 
churches ; and sometimes damage is done by 
the branches fixing themselves into the joints of 
the masonry ; but notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, there is a great charm in the conjunc- 
tion of the vari-tinted foliage with ancient 
time-worn stone-work, and beautiful effects are 
produced by the occasional branch of a tree 
being allowed to grow in at some crack of a 
window, and flourish inside a sacred structure. 





That for the | dry, and although the face of it had a north-east 


direction, there was not a single weather-stain 
on the whole of its extensive surface. Amid 
ruins the ivy preserves parts in an extraordinary 


| manner; and although by its clinging it some- 


Some years ago—it may be remaining yet— | before any part of the lung has been ulcerated. 


times strangles the sturdy oak, it often serves a 
useful purpose, in binding together delicate 
mullions and tracery, and keeping intact por- 
tions of choice architectural ornamentation, 
which, but for its clinging arms, would have 
fallen many years before. 





CONSUMPTION AND AIR. 


IN a series of letters on pulmonary consump- 
tion and its proximate causes, published by 
physician, in a manner, perhaps, not quite 
liked by his professional brethren, the writer 
points to the peculiarities of this fatal disease, 
which, says the doctor, causes in this country one- 
fourth of the deaths in respect of those who have 
passed the age of puberty. After directing atten- 
tion to the dangerous effects of neglected colds 
and bronchitis, and explaining, amongst other 
matters, the construction of the air-tubes and 
the difticulty which there is of getting medicin« 
administered which will act effectually, he pro- 
poses the inhalation of medicated vapours, which, 
together with the air, will be passed to those 
parts of the bronchial tubes and lungs th 
require medical treatment. 

When we consider the large number of stone- 
masons and others connected with the building 
trades who suffer from affections of the lungs, 
the following seems to deserve attention :-—‘‘ I 
have told you,” says the writer, “ that catarrh 
is a chronic inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane lining the nose. The secretion which 
forms in the posterior nares falls into the throat 
and rapidly extends the irritation to the entrance 
of the wind-pipe. When once it has reached to 
this point, every slight change in the weather, 
every exposure to dust, increases the irritation 
and carries it onward to the larynx, producing 
slight hoarseness, and into the bronchial tubes, 
causing the secretion of sticky, bluish - white 
mucus. You see, then, that a catarrh produces 
the irritation on which this mucus depends. The 
wind-pipe and the bronchia in which it forms, 
are the tubes through which the lungs receive 
the air necessary for the removal of the carbon 
from the blood. Do you suppose you can obstruct 
those tubes and yet not diminish the air drawn 
through them at each respiration? If you 


| diminish the air received into the air-cells, you 


cause a portion of the carbon to remain in the 
blood. The moment the air is shut off from a 
cluster of air-cells, the capillaries of those cells 
become gorged with imperfectly decarbonised 
blood, and are liable to become tuberculous. 
Kind nature may be patient with us for a long 
time, but sooner or later a deposit of carbon 
takes place in the obstructed part, and from 
that moment the disease has changed from a 
simple catarrh or bronchitis to the most fatal 
disease known to our race.” 

Looking at pulmonary consumption from this 
point of view, it is clear that while timely atten- 
tion to the approximate causes of consumption 
above referred to is a necessity, the breathing 
at all of a sufficient quantity of pure air must 
also have a beneficial effect on the prevention of 
consumption; and it is also worth while to 
mention that the tubercles are little granular 
bodies deposited from the blood. They are most 
frequently located beneath the mucous mem- 
brane of the air-tubes; but they are also depo- 
sited in the air-cells, and on the free surface of 
the mucous membrane. When they are found 
on the mucous membrane of the air-tubes, it is 
not uncommon fer small portions to becom< 
detached and be expectorated by the patient long 
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FINISHED WORK. 


Od yao Eywyé Te dni TedOg YapLETTEpOY ETH. 
eter 10a ¢ xaplorepoy ef 

Ir stands at last—the vision of a dream— 

Of my long dream, in timber and in stone— 

Of my long toil with compass and with rule. 

How silent now, where lately, day by day 

And week by week, the grating of the saw, 

The chipping of the chisel ceaselessly 

And deafening ring of many hammers woke 

A thousand echoes from the hollow ribs 

And sharp reverberant timber of the roof; 

And all day long, the busy bee-hive hum 

Of workmen plying each his proper task 

Resounded in the yet unhallow’d aisles. 

Far other echoes they shall hear to-morrow ! 

The pure-voiced children’s chant antiphonal, 

Soft Loam, and holy prayer, and benison : 
Shall breathe around, till transept, nave, and choir, 
That yet have been but consecrate in thought, 

Be made fer ever holy to the Lorn ; 
Hallow’ d from all profane and common use, 
A home of prayer, none other than the house 
Of Gop Himself, the very gate of Heaven. 
How clear and white against the evening sky 
(All disencumber’d of its scaffolding) 

The steeple rears its slender height to heaven ; 
Its holy symbol glittering in the light, 

And all its bells depending silently 

To wake to-morrow with a joyous clang 

And herald in their dedication morn. 

The lengthen’d beams of the declining sun 
Pour through the western window like a flood, 
Lighting the chancel with a glorious light, 
Gilding the cross upon the chancel screen, 
Gilding afresh the altar’s broider’d gold, 

Gilding the quaintly-pattern’d organ-pipes 

So soon to peal in rushing harmony; 

Lighting the carven woodwork, bringing out 

The floral emblems on the capitals, 

The cunning tracery of the Sh pees 

The angel-headed bosses, and the scrolls, 

The holy texts engraven on the walls, 

And all the hidden mouldings of the roof. 

I did not think to see my work so fair, 

And yet I look upon it not in pride, 

As knowing best my own unworthiness : 

Rather, with something of that loving awe 

And trembling thankfulness a mother feels 

Who gazes on herinfant unbaptized, 
A 











nd knows, that ere a few short hours have run, 
The healing dew, the touch of holy hands 
Shall make him clean and pure, a child of Heaven, 
A living temple of the Holiest. 
I gaze upon my work unconsecrate. 
Yet as I gaze, there comes unto mine ear 
A stealthy whisper on the evening air, 
A sullen whisper of the world’s cold breaih, 
Saving, ‘‘ Unto what purpose all this toil 
Of brain and hand, of compass and of tool, 
This spendthrift scattering of costly art 
Where scarcely one shall see it, one regard ? 
We bade him build a church for common men 
To meet in, and to worship and to pray, 
And not a gallery of deep research 
For mystic wise and learned antiquary. 
Who else shall read his highflown symbolism ? 
Deems he our prayers shall be the more devout 
Because our church’s plan displays a cross, 
Beceuse we kneel on tesselated tiles ? 
Or will our organ give out sweeter sounds 
For all the quaint devices on the pipes ? 
Or will our choir-boys be more reverent 
For all the carving of the chancel-screen 
And cunning tracery of the poppy-heads ? 
These make not worship pleasing unto Him 
Who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
Who looks not on the appearance, but the heart. 
E’en if the man would build himself a name, 
A mighty monument, like him of Paul's, 
That men might look around and marvel at him, 
He has not gone the wisest way to work. 
Who does he think will peer in every nook 
And hidden corner of his fair design 
To seek the impress of his master-mind 
And master-hand ?” 
I answer, “‘ Not for this— 
I have not sought to build myself a name— 
To rear a gallery of deep research 
For mystic wise and learned antiquary ; 
Nor only, though in part, a place for men 
To meet in, and to worship and to pray: 
Zut more, a House where He vouchsafes to dwell, 
Whom Heav’n containeth not: where He Himself, 
In His own written Word, will speak with men, 
Or by the mouth of His own chosen priests, 
Or in the highest mysteries of our Faith. 
And thus my work has been a work for Gon, 
And being such, it is the very least 
And poorest I could offer unto Him; 
Ay, were it ten times fairer, all too mean 
And all too poor for such an offering. 
Ye that have given your wealth ungrudgingly 
Begrudge me not the little I can give. 
I have not gold and silver to bestow, 
And yet I would not offer unto Him 
Of that which costs me nothing. He hath spread 
His microscopic wonders over earth 
And air and water, painted wondrously 
Each little blade and flower that grows unseen, 
To teach us men, that what we take in hand 
Ourselves should make as perfect and as fair 
(Though after our poor measure) as we may ; 
Then surely chiefest when we work for Him. 
If He hath given His servant eyes to see, 
A mind to know ‘the glorious from the base,’ 
A hand to guide the compass and the pen, 
These are His gifts entrusted to my care, 
A trust for which I have to give account 
Whether I strive to use it unto Him, 
Or in my own conceits, or worse than all, 
Keep the one talent buried in the earth 
And worthless. 
If your prayers shall be more pure 
I know not, or your organ-strains more sweet 
Or if your choir shall be more reverent, 
Because the place is fair wherein ye kneel: 
These things are yours to answer and to heed, 
Rut I would fain ye should not Jack herein 
For holy signs and reminiscences, 
For marks and symbols of our common Faith 


To catch the wandering eye, and to bring back 

The wandering thought from earthly things to heaven. 

And I would fain, that, if ye held your peace, 

Each stone, beneath, around you, should ery out 

‘Hosanna’ unto Him; and every beam 

Cut of the vaulted timber answer it ; 

And every nook and every hidden spot 

} Where scarcely eye of mortal man will look 

| Should yet be perfect in its inmost part ; : 
Should bear some impress, not of me, but Him 

| Who gives His servants all they have to give. 

I do not seek to build myself a name, 

| A monument, that men may look around 

And marvel at my genius and my skill: 

Yet I would ask, of those who worship here, 

Not to be unremember’d in their prayers. 

If there shall be, of those who onay 4 here, 

One of Curist’s little ones, to whom the sight 

Of lofty fane or storied glass has made 

Some holy lesson plainer to his thought ;— 

Or if there be, among the worshippers, 

One childlike heart, a little one of soul, 

One who disdains not little outward helps, 

To whom a holy picture, text, or sign 

Seems like an angel whispering of heaven, 

Then let him offer, of his charity, : 

A prayer before the Throne of Grace for him 

Whose hand, page rear'd the sacred pile; 

That howsoever here, by many a blow 

Of earthly sorrow, many a sculpture keen 

Of earthly chastening, polish’d by the hand 

Of Him in love who chastens all He loves, 

He prove not quite rejected at the last ; 

But of Curist’s mercy, in the glorious Church, 

The new Jerusalem, a living stone, 

His resting-place, hemever lout find,” 
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EXAMINATION. 





EverY one who wishes well for the success of 
the above scheme must regret its failure this 
year. I will not now occupy your space by de- 
tailing the causes which I believe deter many 
from presenting themselves as candidates, but 
will simply note down what appear the most 
prominent objections :— 

1. The time required (six consecutive days, 
should they require to pass both), which few 
could spare from their daily avocations. 

2. The total absence of vivd voce examination. 

3. The great mass of subjects, and the limited 
time for examination in each subject, causing a 
complete “drive” to get through a sufficiency 
of the allotted work, leaving not a moment for 
thought or deliberation ; whilst a greater portion 
of the work could be far better explained vivéd 
voce, with the aid of rough diagrams on paper 
or a black board, and in about one-sixth the | 
time. 

4, The diversified nature of the subjects for | 
examination, some in branches probably neg: | 
lected by the candidate since leaving school, and | 
for which he has (at the expense of time he| 
might devote to professional studies, practical, 
theoretical, or artistic) to grind up, probably to | 
drop them again the day after the examination. 
| 5. The misnomer of “Class of Distinction,” 
impossible in architecture without years of study 
and experience, and resting gracefully only upon 
‘older heads than will present themselves for the 
examination. 

6. The total absence of any certificate or defi- 
nite result, candidates being expected to study 
, and present themselves fora varied but perfectly 
aimless examination. 

I would beg to suggest the following as outlines 
for somewhat reconsidering the scheme :— 

1. Let there be six examinations in the year, 
consisting of one day in each alternate month, 
each in a distinct branch of study. 

2. The examination to be partly written and 
| partly vivd voce. 
| 3. A certain number of marks to be taken as 
la maximum, and a certain seale of deductions 

to be made for all errors during the examination. 

4. A memorandum to be given, in each sub- 
ject, to all who gain the requisite number of 
marks. 

5. The “ Class of Distinction ” to be abolished, 
and “class lists” established ; viz., Class I., 
Class II., Class IIT. 

6. To be placed in Class I., a candidate must 
have gained (say) 80 per cent. of the marks 
allotted in each of the various branches of the 
five days’ examination, and also at least half the 
number on the sixth day, which would be set 
apart more especially for the higher branches 
and languages. 

7. To be placed in Class II., 60 per cent. of 
the marks in each of the first five days’ exami- 
nation would be necessary ; but attendance on 
the sixth would not be required. 

8. To be placed in Class III., a candidate 
must have gained at least half the allotted 
number of marks in each subject on any four 
days out of the six he selected to present himself 
for examination. 








9. A final certificate of having passed the 
examination, stating the “class,” signed by the 
examiners, and countersigned by the president 
of the Institute, together with a copy of ‘the 
published class list to be given to each successfal 
competitor. 

I trust some able pen will take the matter in 
hand, and make more detailed suggestions, for I 
cannot help thinking that the division of the 
examination into parts has in it the elements of 
success; that a large number of candidates 
would present themselves; and that in a short 
time the “Institute Class Lists” would be as 
eagerly scanned and quoted by the profession as 
the University class lists now are by others. 








BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the meeting on March 8, Dr. Copland in 
the chair, Mr. Gunston exhibited a collection of 
leaden signacula, recently found in London, 
especially on the site of the Old Steel-yard, 
Upper Thames-street; and Mr. Cuming read a 
paper upon their peculiarities. Many of them 
were exceedingly interesting, formed of pewter, 
calculated to hold the blood or other relics of 
martyrs, and had representations of the murder 
of St. Thomas A-Becket. One vessel exhibited 
a figure of St. Erasmus, with his emblematical 
windlass. An image of St. Edmund the Con- 
fessor was found near the place of his burial at 
Westminster. The costume of the king fixes 
this at the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The remainder were of St. John the 


| Baptist and the Saviour. The latter as a nimbed 


infant, the face only being visible, the body 


|covered with a rich pall. It had probably be- 


longed to some relics of the Nativity, and is of 
the fourteenth century. The image of St. John 
the Baptist is late in the fourteenth century, and 
was found in the progress of works now going on 
for the Thames Embankment. It is presumed 
to have been worn zs an amulet. 

A paper, by Mr. Read, of Ipswich, relating to 
Joseph Groves’s MSS. concerning Cardinal 
Wolsey, was read; and, from the manner in which 
his works appeared, accounted for the difficulty 
of obtaining a complete copy. Miss Holden, of 
Swathing Grange, exhibited three pennies af 
William the Conqueror (William Rufus), form- 
ing a portion of the remarkable find, in 1838, at 
Beauworth, near Winchester. Mr. Bergue sent 
a minute description of the coins, showing them 
to have been severally minted at Norwich, 
Taunton, and Dorchester. 

A paper from the Rev. Mr. Kell was read, on 
“The Discovery of a Roman Building at Gur. 
nard’s Bay, Isle of Wight,’ by Mr. J. C. Smith, 
who sent a plan of the building, tesselated pave- 
ments, &c.; specimens and drawings of the pot- 
tery, and other utensils obtained. The paper 
gave rise to considerable discussion, and the 
examination will be further pursued. 








RATING IN THE METROPOLIS. 


WHEN we consider the enormous amount of 
taxation levied upon the metropolis and the 
amount of rates for improvements, some of 
which seem to have a national as well as a local 
interest, and mark the strong and often ill- 
tempered opposition which has been made by 
provincial Members of Parliament to any assist- 
ance being granted from the national exche- 
quer, it is not wonderful that cases in which 
property of various kinds belonging to the 
nation, generally, situate in the metropolitan 
districts and elsewhere, should be exempt from 
the usual amount of local taxation. In con- 
nexion with this question, a large and influen- 
tial deputation has waited upon the Lords of 
the Treasury, and directed attention to the fact, 
that the parish of Chelsea contains 771 acres of 
land, of which 764, or nearly one-tenth of the 
whole area, were taken up by lands belonging to 
the Crown or occupied for national purposes, 
and were therefore withdrawn from parochial 
rating; and this, as urged, operates as a detri- 
ment to the ratepayers by increasing the com- 
mon burden, whatever might be the amount of 
expenditure. At the conference with Mr. F. Peel, 
on the part of the Lords of the Treasury, Mr. 
Tite rightly remarked that the public establish- 
ments at Chelsea, unlike Portsmouth, Chatham, 
Deptford, Woolwich, Plymouth, Devonport, and 
other places, were of a class which, instead of 
benefiting the locality, not only operated as 
detractions from the rateable property, but by 
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their indirect effects added to the burden of pau- 
perism, or further diminished the productive- 
ness of the rates. 

The rateable value of the assessed property in 
the parish at the last valuation was 235,8991., 
and the amount of the rates at 4s. 4d. in the 
pound was 51,256l.; and what the deputation 
contended for was, that Chelsea should be 
treated in the same way as other places which 
were mentioned, and that the sum voted should 
be adequately proportioned to the parochial 
rates. Taking Plymouth as a criterion, where 
the rateable value was 198,4211., and the aver- 
age rate 6s. 2d. in the pound, and which 
received a subsidy of about 6,000/. from 


in this mighty city, which, having housed two 
million souls fifty years back, now harbours 
three millions, and contains over 300,000 houses. 
Where this may stop it is difficult to imagine, as 
also how it can be possible that, if such growth 
and progression be continued, the metropolis 
shall still retain its attractions, or the supplies 
required by such multitudes can be provided 
through the ministrations of commerce, or even 
the mediation of railways. 

In the outer boundaries of London, on all sides, 
there are still ranges of fair and clean-built 
dwellings, planned to suit persons of moderate 





income, at the rate of about 5l.a room; but these 
must be sought outside the circle, three miles 


Parliamentary grant, Chelsea would be en-/| from Charing Cross, within which range the en- 
titled to receive about 6,0001. instead of 7001. | hancement of cost prohibits all the industrial and 
Taking, however, the principle of assessment | operative classes, some only in the old narrow 
adopted over the whole parish to be equitable, | streets, by-lanes, and more repulsive, because 
and the total assessment of the parish were in- | unimproved positions. Into these also the pro- 
creased, as it should be, by 54,600/., then the | gress of amendment advances; and although 
same amount of money, which is raised by a;}there is much noise and stir about erecting 
4s. 11d. rate, would be obtained by one of 4s. in | model lodging-houses and abodes for the working 
the pound, and the annual equivalent for the! classes within the bills of mortality, nothing 


property occupied by the Government would be 
about 19,0007. In reply to a question by Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Tite produced a plan of the parish, and 
said that upon the land occupied by the Govern- 
ment (763 acres), 1,540 houses suitable to the 
neighbourhood could be erected, the rateable 
value of which would amount to about 54,6001. 
Mr. Peel expressed doubts about the space re- 
ferred to being likely to be occupied by houses in 
the manner mentioned. Mr. Tite, however, said | 
he had no doubt that the whole or part of the 
land would have been occupied by eligible and 


rateable property. 

Mr. Finch contended that the grant of 700l. 
@ year which the Lords of the Treasury gave in 
aid of the local rates, was not at all an equiva- 
lent for the very large amount of land occupied 
and the very deep injury inflicted by this class 
of Government establishments in their district. 
A portion of the site occupied by them was a 


most valuable river frontage, as well as some of 


the best parts of their district, and the character 
of the establishments brought pauperism into 
the parish, and a large amount of immorality. 
Indeed, they were overburdened in more ways 
than one. Thus they were bounded by the 
palatial residences of St. George on one side, 
and those of Kensington on the other; and the 
working class who had been erecting these resi- 
dences made Chelsea their home, and when out 
of employment were thrown upon the parish. 

Mr. Peel, in the usual official manner, endea- 
voured to show that no loss had been sustained 
by the parish. 

Mr. Hall mentioned, that had not the Go- 
vernment taken the frontages of some of the 
best roads of the district, it was the inten- 


one house is fast obtaining place in London: 
the success of chambers in Victoria-street and 
other districts, and the preference shown by 
the high rents they command, prove that such 
a system, even though accompanied by the 
controlling supervision of a “ concierge,’ must 
find its place here also, from the grandest pile 
to the model lodging-house, or to the smaller 
abode of twelve or twenty rooms, by subdivision : 
economy in rent is met by safer returns and 
larger profit to the landlord, that is, in all cases 
where houses were planned and designed for the 
purpose. There are, of course, classes who will 
always require town mansions or private and 
reserved houses; but the industrial classes, the 
employés of trade, and those retired on limited 
means, must find cheap lodging, and the great 
mass of the community is composed of such. 
QUON DAM. 





THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


S1r,—Referring to the proposed limitation of 
the competition in this matter, may I ask who 











commensurate to the occasion has been carried | are to be regarded as the “architects who stand 
/out in practice, or even been attempted. What | high in their profession?” We of course know 
little has been done by humanitarian associations lsome of those who have the good fortune to 
is scarce a feather in the balance of exigent | stand at the very top of the tree, but where is the 


necessity. The efforts of the civic corporation 


line to be drawn, and justly by whom? What 


to meet the growing evil have resulted in the | is to be considered the standard of eligibility in 
allocation of a plot in Farringdon-road, and the | such a case? Is the limit to be marked im- 
drawing out of a plan for a structure to shelter a | mediately outside the circle of a favoured few in 
| hundred families. | London (as, for instance, those invited to com- 


The interests of railway boards in reducing | pete for the Prince Consort Memorial)? Or is 


fares for operatives by cheap trains in the morn-|a provincial element to be admitted? If it is 
ing and evening, or while going to and returning | not in some way, a grave injustice will be done ; 
from employment, is the more feasible and pro- | if it is, where is the line to be drawn there ? 


bable method to render some compensation for | 
the extrusion of multitudes and subversion of 
whole districts of houses. In Paris the demolition 
of crowded quarters is met by a provision of suit- | 
able buildings in the suburban and less valuable 


'parts. There, however, a ruling authority as- 


sumes the power and carries out the system. | 
Here all rests with the parties interested in the 
localities affected. 
As the intrinsic value of fixed property has of 
late so much increased, so the management, also, | 
has received a different treatment. Formerly | 
houses to let were ticketed and reference made | 
direct to the proprietor or his agent. The class | 
of negotiators called house agents were little | 
known. Perhaps inall London there might have | 
been a score, now there are much over a thousand! | 
Although requiring no diploma, it has become a, 
profession. Many there are who publish monthly 
lists of houses in town and country, mansions, 


| parks, estates, villas,and suburban retreats. They 


tion of Mr. Brett, the owner, himself to have. 


built some very fine ‘residences. 

Earl Cadogan urged that it was not only injury 
arising from exemption of the Government esta- 
blishments from rating of which they complained, 
but the burden as well asthe immorality this in- 
flicted upon the parish. The Royal Hospital in- 
duced pensioners to flock from all parts of the 
country in the hope of obtaining admission : 


engross the whole market, and, in order to en- 
hance the value of their own peculiar office, it 
is suggested to proprietors to demand 5, 10, or 
20 per cent. increased rent. Or, as of late, it | 
has become common enough to require the rent 


‘of a year or two in hand by way of premium. | 


they brought their wives and children with them, | 
and became located in the neighbourhood ; and | 


in the event of failure, and sickness, and death 
intervening, they became chargeable to the poor- 


rates. The same remark applied to the Royal | 


Military Asylum, and the recently erected bar- 
racks also added to the parochial evils. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Peel ad- 
mitting that there was something inthe last points 
urged, promised to refer the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Lords of the Treasury. 








RENTAL VALUE OF HOUSES—WHERE 
WILL IT STOP? 


Wirurn ten years there has been a considerable 
increase in the rents of houses, which, as the 
metropolis extended and buildings multiplied, 
have become dearer to the occupier. About the 
year 1850, the rent might have been computed, 
on an average, at 5/.a room per annum, unless 


in exceptional positions ;—for an eight-roomed | 
| the interests of house-owners in outer circles are 


house, 40/. per annum ; one of ten rooms, 501. ; 
of twelve rooms, 601.; and so on; but as the 
capital has spread out and swollen, the original 
and central portions have assumed a value that 
could never have been anticipated. The aggre- 
gation of residents from our own prosperous 
colonies, as well as from all other countries, tends 
to the further inflation and increase of population 





This, of course, bestows a value on this media- | 
tion, and cannot be unacceptable to a landlord, | 
while it secures the preference of employment. | 
Suggestions of this kind are often made; but | 
there is a respectable class of agents who do not 
practise it; for in house agency, as in other} 
settlements between parties in negotiation, there | 
is, or ought to be, an equitable respect for the | 


| interests of either side, adjusting responsibilities | 


and reciprocating liabilities. 
agencies, however, is in a great measure due 
the enormous increase in the value of house | 
property, wuich, within eight years, has ad- 
vanced in many instances 50 per cent., and, in 
general, full 20 per cent. throughout the me- 
tropolis. 

Seeing that 5 per cent. for the first 1001. of 
rental, and also of premium is charged, besides 
the fees on agreements or leases, which house 
agents now draw out, instead of lawyers, the | 
profits of this new trade make it a good one;/| 
and, as the repairs are not unfrequently en- | 
trusted to the same party, it would be difficult 
to estimate his share of the rental. 

To stay or modify the enormous rise of rents 
and building sites in central positions or fashion- 
able quarters would be impossible while the 
population increases and commeree flourishes in 
the present ratio; but it may be possible that 


To these new 


not improved by the late advance of twenty per 
cent., which constrains five out of six house- 
holders to let out and subdivide their domicile ; 
thus changing the old-fashioned notion that each 
man’s house was his castle. 

Whatever the cause may be, it is clear that 
the French plan of erecting many mansions in 


Any limitation whatever in a public matter of 
this kind would appear to be as unnecessary as 
it is injudicious. 

I would venture to suggest, if there be no possi- 
bility of the authorities being induced to throw 
the matter open to public competition, that, as 
a modification of the extremely limited system, 
the principal architectural societies throughout 
the kingdom should be permitted to nominate 
from their ranks a limited number of candidates 
to enter the lists in competition. J.D. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By all means, let the Dean and Chapter 


‘expend their means on this work ; but let a plea 


at the same time be put in that really something 
should be done to render their church somewhat 
better than an ice-house, for the benefit of those 
who attend the services and do not merely 
scamper through the building as an exhibition. 
Eight months out of the twelve, it is positive 
privation of ordinary comfort to attend there. 
The officials, vergers and beadsmen, need only 
be asked to learn what they experience. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, once far worse in respect 
of damp, chill, and draughts, has been rendered 
the most satisfactory place of worship in this 
metropolis. Why should the western (quasi) 
cathedral remain unimproved? Equal talent 
is at command to insure equal success. Granted 
the facilities are not so great for effecting the 
change, still something might and ought to be 
done. Pray, Mr. Builder, do make some stir in 
the matter. 

Additional internal doors of entrance, and a 
free use of gas stoves (the gas is laid on in the 
nave) throughout the building, would do some- 
thing in aid. C. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM PRIZE 
SCHEME. 


Sir,—I shall be pleased if you will kindly 
allow me to say a word or two on the above 
subject, as I believe it will partially explain 
what I am sure will be a matter of regret to the 
council of the Architectural Museum. 

In the award of prizes this year, the wood- 
carvings were all considered too poor to deserve 
any reward. With one exception I can quite 
agree with this decision ; but, at the same time, 
I should like to speak in defence of the com- 
petitors. ; 

The prizes for the previous year were dis- 
tributed in March; the prospectus for last year 
(1864-5) did not appear till the last week in 
August, five months afterwards, and the com- 
petitive works were to be sent in by the Ist of 
December, thus allowing only three clear months 
for the following very formidable task,—an 





illustration of the parable of “The Good Sa- 
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panel to be 2 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 10 in., exclusive 
of mouldings. 

To art-workmen, who have only their evenings 
and odd hours to devote to the competition, such 
a task in snch a short time would simply oblige 
them either to “scamp it” or not compete at all. 

A friend of mine, writing to me on the sub- 
ject, about a week after the prospectus appeared, 
said (I quote his own words),—‘ The time 
allowed is so ridiculously short, I could scarcely 
get a piece of seasoned wood in the time.” 

If, therefore, I might take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that less time be lost in issuing a pro- 
spectus, and more time allowed for undertaking 
such extensive jobs, the competitors would have 
time to devote some thought to their design, turn 
out their work creditably, and, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, the council of the Architec- 
tural Museum would have the satisfaction of 
seeing (what I am sure they wish) their prizes 
contested for in a more spirited manner. 

I am afraid, sir, I am trespassing on your 
space; but you will be doing good service 
to the prize scheme if I successfully entreat 
you to notice this request of 

A Woon-Cakver. 





DETECTION OF BURGLARS. 


ALLow me to suggest a contrivance for the | 
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maritan,” carved in oak: not Jess than three | east and west faces of the lamp, with a perfo-| 4 FEW FACTS CONNECTED WITH ISSUE 
figures, and one animal, with foliage, &c., the | rated pointing hand, after the name of the cross 


OF PATENTS IN ENGLAND DURING 


|or by-street. This would indicate to all pas- THE PERIOD OF ELEVEN YEARS, FROM 


sengers, foot or horse, the name of the street Dass 
they were approaching at a considerable dis- 1853 to 1863 INCLUSIVE. 

tance before arriving at it,—a thing of great} As you are evidently interested in any infor- 
advantage to strange coachmen and carters. In| mation connected with patents, I beg to send 
the suburbs of our towns the names of the villas,| you an approximate compiled list of patents 
cottages, &c. might be placed in their respective | issued during the past eleven years, extending 
private lamps. In parks and large public gar- | from 1853 to 1863 inclusive ; in the abstracting 
dens the names of the walks and the direction of | of which from published report in the Times of 
the pathways might be indicated by the help of | February 9, 1865, I have been struck with the 
the lamps; also, and not least, all railway sta-| remarkable correspondence and coincidence of 
tions might have their name placed in each of | date, year by year, which reigns throughout, the 
their lamps, so that should a sleeping traveller | fluctuations being scarcely perceptible, and ex- 








wake up, he could at once see, without feeling any | hibit a remarkable fact, that apparently there 
proeeseng in the station-crier’s call, if it be the jis a governing or regulating principle or code of 
station where the friend is expected or where | action passing over the system of English patent- 
the journey ends. | ing, which is certainly at the least very strange, 
All existing lamps round a square only require | and it may be interesting to your readers. 
| the wire eyes soldered in their top corners to be A PaTeNnTeE AND CIiviL ENGINEER. 
lavailable. As the strips of zinc hang in the 
lamps, they can be lifted up or unhooked, to | The number of applications for patents — 
clean the glass of the lamp. Should the glass dine on PIRES ge SRA oats SO RFESReRe ee 3,000 e year, 
be broken, the plate remains perfect ; or, if bent, | tions, were...............::.se+ereseeeresesseeee® eo ~ 
may be straightened by hand, and being in the | Leaving residue, provisional specifica- 
inside, it isnot acted upon by soot or water, and GER cpvcnttnnensansorgtecentc< cuneoeuvercigabees 2,950 »” 








“ And of these were English inventions ... 2,300 - 
so will last almost for ever. Leaving residue, foreign inventions ...... 70 ,, 
I have fitted up a street-lamp which, through pe pa ape po oe Oe — ” 
. 5 . | An ird year’s duty of 501... 
the kindness of the chairman of the Metropolitan | [23,!ng as lapsed or forfeited, at third oe 





Board of Works, has been exhibited to the mem- | year ..........cccsccccsesssesesssenesestersceesevees 1,460 ,, 


Pe 
bers of the vestries of London. It is now de-| And paid the ane a ea oflodl. 190 ,, 
| Leaving as lapsed or forfeited, at seventh 


better security of property, and by which a | Posited ge tang South Kensington Museum, for year, an additional ................000010++0 a 
burglar might be detected at his work. A com. | patents, for public inspection and pro bono Showing that out of the 2,000 patents 


mon gas lamp, provided with a red shade, similar 
to those used on the railways, should be sus- 
pended in the street in front of the bank or 
shop, where valuable articles are kept; the red 


shade should be held up above the lamp by a} 
magnet, worked by a small electric battery, : ‘ ; . 
situate at any convenient place on the premises ; | ® circus at the junction of Cornhill and Leaden- 


| hall-street. Nearly all the houses have been the number of pate 
pass through the safe, doors, and drawers con- | 


| City for all time to come. O. D. 
but as soon as the connexion was broken by | 


the wire from the battery to the magnet should 


taining valuable articles; and as long as the 
connexion is complete between the battery and 
the magnet, the red shade would be held up in 
its place above the lamp, showing a white light ; 


opening any of the doors or cases, the magnet 
would immediately lose its power, and allow the 
shade to fall in front of the lamp, thus showing 


LAURANCE WILLIAMS. annually sealed, there were lost before 


the expiration of seventh year, or half 
the duration of the English patent ... 1,810 ,, 
And that one patent out of four, of 2,000 sealed, paid the 
60l., third year’s duty. 
And that one patent out of eleven, of 2,000 sealed, paid 
the 100/., seventh year’s duty. 
The termination of the year 1867 will develop 
nts which will then have 


removed on what should constitute the northern | reached their fourteenth year of term, out of the 
half of the circus, and, if allowed to be substan- 2,000 sealed in 1853. 

tially rebuilt, the blockade, which is perpetual 
on this spot, will continue,—a disgrace to the 


| publico. 








A CIRCUS IN CORNHILL. 
THERE is now a capital opportunity for making 





THE CHURCHYARD CROSS AT 
CHEDDLETON. 
WILt you allow me to intrude for one moment 
upon your columns, merely to mention that the 
design for the Churchyard Cross which you were 





HANGING A FIELD GATE. 


a red light, and giving notice to any one in the | 
street that something was wrong inside; and | 
when once the shade had fallen, it conld not be | mers know that our gates frequently droop or 
replaced by the burglar. These magnets are| ne on their hinges, so that the end farthest 
very simple, being made of a piece of soft iron, a “en a post" drags upon the 
bent in the form of a horse-shoe, with a coil of | ae omy acme. di aout-te close the gate, and 
copper wire round the ends; and the cost of the friction ultimately shakes it to pieces; and, 
working the battery would be a trifle. further, the unbalanced state of our gates throws 
Gro. F. Extrorr, | 2 8¢vere Strain upon all the joints, and if not 

: * | strongly made these joints soon give way. The 

| Belgian oo adopts a plan which avoids these 
P YZ | evils. e balances his gate like a scale-beam— 
STREET AND HOUSE INDICATOR. rudely enough, certainly, but the same principle 

Havine frequently experienced considerable ©#” be applied in a neater manner. In Belgium 
difficulty, not only at night, but also by day, and | the top bar of the gate is frequently a tree, sus- 
particularly during foggy weather, in ascertain- pended upon the top of the hanging post in such 
ing the name of the street or square in which J # ™anner that the butt or heaviest part of the 
happened to be—as well as being at a loss to tree hangs upon one side of the post, and the 
identify the place I wished to find,—I have | Stem or lightest part on the other side. This 
devised a simple and very inexpensive plan by | lightest part forms the top bar of the gate, and 
which this provoking and dangerous difficulty t© this the remaining bars are fixed. When 
can be removed, and so prevent the necessity of complete, the weight of the gate about balances 
making personal inquiry, which, in many parts the butt; thus there is no tendency in the gate 
of London, and our large towns, is neither a safe © droop, and instead of having to build a gate 
nor a pleasant thing to do; for it at once shows Whose joints give way from the strain produced 
“the stranger,” and exposes him to all the by our way of hanging, the lower bars of the 
sharp practices of the disreputable characters 8@te may simply be suspended from the top bar, 
that prey on “ the lost” and “the wanderer.” | 22d thus durability and economy be obtained. 

It consists in having the name of the street, A neater method than using a tree would be 
square, public building, or house (if in the to balance the gate by a stone or iron weight 
suburbs) cut out in perforated letters on a strip fixed to a bar (a continuation of the top bar of 
of zinc plate, 1} inch wide, with the numbers of | “ gate) and projecting behind the hanging 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Hereford Times says, | 


so kind as to notice in your Jast number, is due, 
‘not to me, but to my son, G. G. Scott, jun. 
Gro. Ginpert Scott. 





COMPENSATION CASES. 
Wituis v. METROPOLITAN RaILwar. 


On February 28, a special jury was summoned 
before the Under Sheriff of Middlesex, to assess 
the compensation for Nos. 69 and 70, Acton- 
street, Bagnigge Wells-road :— 

Mr. Giffard and Mr. Harrison appeared for the claimant, 
| and Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Holloway for the company. In 
| the absence of the leaders, Mr. Harrison opened the 
| ease, by which it appeared that the claimant had an us- 
| expired term of seventy-four years, at 21/. a year, and 
| that the premises were underlet, part yearly, at 40/., and 
| part on lease, at 75/. The claim was for 2,200/., a con- 

siderable portion being for the reversion after the expira- 

| tion of = underlease, ed ore Eien marge took 
| place ; the company contending that the lessor ought not 
| es reckon on pas the underlease. The witnesses for 
| the claimant were—Mr. E. Roberts, Mr. Haines, and Mr. 
| Green; Mr. Pownall and Mr. Lee, for the company. 
After a short time, the company agreed to a verdict of 
1,9002 


DAMAGE SUSTAINED BY THB WORKING OF A RAILWAY, 

Ax important case to claimants was recently heard 
at the Newi Sessions-house, before the Hon. George 
Denman, Q.C., assessor, and a special jury. Mr. Serjeant 
Parry, with Mr. Barnard, appeared for the claimant ; Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Horace Lloyd for the railway company. 
William Henry Ball, a liverystable keeper, of 29, Amelia- 
street, Walworth, claimed from the don, Chat 
and Dover Railway Company a sum of 5002. for an alle; 
injury to his business, as liverystable keeper, by reason 

i the traffic on the line. His 








the approximate houses before and after the | 


name, and hanging it up by a bit of wire at 
each end, into small wire eyes, soldered in the 
inside corners of each street or private lamp, 
which will be readable by day as well as by 
night, the light of the lamp shining through the 
perforated letters. There should be two of 
these plates in each street-lamp, which street, we 
will say for illustration, runs east and west, one 
on the north, the other on the south side of the 
lamp ; so that looking at the lamp from either 
the toot or carriage way, the inquirer will, at a 
glance, not only see the name of the street, but 
also the direction in which the numbers of the 
houses run, and so at once know if the number 
he requires is above or below him. In the 
lamps that are placed at the corners of streets, 
there should be other two plates hung up on the 


‘ 


; and perhaps, without incurring the cost of | of the noise enone A dpe . 
a wood cut, you may, by the aid of type lines, premises were 109 feet ae the railway, and other pro- 


. to the house 
give a sketch of such a gate :— , but was not youvell After 


porty 
vibration was also 
3 hearing evidence at considerable length, the assessor 
o— 2 2 directed the jury that upon the case recently decided of 
Ricketts v. the Metropolitan Railway, and the case of 
( ‘ Penny v. The South-Eastern Railway Com , the 
claimant was not entitled to any compensation for 
sustained by him consequent upon the working of a 
way the traffic whieh was carried on under special 
powers conf by the Legislature upon the rai 
company. The jury returned a verdict in accordance wi 
that ruling. 














S1r,—The report in your paper of the cases of Hart and 
Faulkner v. The Metropolitan Railway is not quite correet 
areagente Se claims made against the company : I shall 
therefore feel obliged by your giving the exact amounts, 
which were as follows :— 


le Award, 
11, hanging post; 2 2, top bar of gate; 3, weight aon - : a > . o =~ am 0 6 





























to balance the gate, 4 4, 
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FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—The allotments of space to the exhi- 
bitors in the United Kingdom, at the Dublin 
International Exhibition, have been issued, but 
the space demanded is seven times in excess of 
the whole quantity at the disposal of the execu- 
tive committee. The corporation of the city of 
London, the National Academy, the Royal 
Academy, and numerous private individuals, 
lend pictures for the exhibition. Glass will also 
be well represented. The colonial and foreign 
contributions will be varied and attractive. The 
Emperor of the French has promised to send 
Sévres china and other objects. A fine collection 
of textiles is promised from Rhenish Prussia; 
lamps and bronzes from Stobwasser, of Berlin; 
manufactures from Switzerland; and a good 
collection from Russia. A church has lately 
been erected, ai the top of Rutland-square, for 
the use of Presbyterians. The cost of this 
building has been defrayed solely by Mr. Alex- 
ander Findlater, of Dublin. The architect was 
Mr. Andrew Heiton, of Perth, who had pre- 
viously designed many churches in the Early 
English style. This is by far the largest Pres- 
byterian church in the province of Leinster. 
About 1,000 persons can be conveniently seated 
in the interior. The pewing is constructed in 
the modern manner. There are stained-glass 








| carved upon it. 


plans submitted by architects, and that of Mr. 
Atkins, of Cork, was selected for the reconstruc- 
tion of the prison. 

Down.—The new lunatic asy}um for Down will 
probably be commenced im a short time. New 
tenders, on revised plans, had to be advertised 
for, and these tenders were not received by the 
Grand Jury Committee from the Board of Con- 
trol until the 16th of December last. The com- 
mittee lost no time in examining the tenders, 
and were prepared to accept that of Mr. Fras. 
M‘Gaughey. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Paisley.—A new Roman Catholic School has 
been opened here. The building stands beside 
the old English School in School Wynd. Fronting 
the wynd, the Roman Catholic School building 
is two stories in height, the entrance floor being 
occupied by three class-rooms, and the upper 
floor being arranged for two lodgings for the 
male and female principal teachers. The build- 
ing is in the Gothic style, with mullioned win- 
dows, tall dormer gablets reaching up into the 
roof, and with a main front gable the whole 
height of the building, surmounted by an orna- 


for. The chandeliers for gas-lighting consist of | grammar school was lately erected. 


six Medimwval coronz, of thirty burners each, | 
suspended from the roof. The church has been | 


Maawelltown (Dumfries).— The new church 
about to be erected by the Free Church congre- 


opened for divine service.——St. Jude’s Church | gation, Maxwelltown, is from plans by Mr. James 


was recently erected by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for Ireland, for the new parish of St. 
Jude, near the Phoenix Park. It consists of 


nave, 100 ft. long, with transepts, north and | Laurieknowe. 


Barbour, architect, Dumfries. 
not be erected on the site of the present church, 
but in Rosemount Nursery, at the lower end of 
The ground is higher than the 


south, together 87 ft. long, and accommodates | street, and the base of the church will be 7 ft. 


nearly 600 persons. The church was built by | 


above the street, access being had by a flight of | 


Messrs. Butler & Sons, from the designs of! steps. The church will be in the Decorated 
Messrs. Welland & Gillespie, and is in the Early | Gothic style of the fourteenth century. The 


English style. The chancel contains five stained- | 


glass windows, by Messrs. Forrest & Sons, of 
Liverpool. The total cost of the building has 
been 4,0001. The site was a free gift from Mr. 
David M‘Birney, a merchant and magistrate of 
the city of Dublin. 

The ceremony of consecrating the new build- 
ing erected on the site of the ancient Church of 
St. Doulagh has been performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The old church having fallen 
into a very dilapidated condition, was obliged to 
be taken down; but the tower and oratory, and 
the portion immediately over the tomb of St. 
Doulagh, have been preserved. The ancient 
oratory now forms a vestry for the new building, 
which is similar to, though on a larger scale 
than, the old edifice, and as nearly as possible 
on the same site, the walls being raised in lines 
parallel to those of its predecessor. The new 
church is, in fact, symmetrically the same as the 
old, that being the chief object of the architects 
who designed it. The old church is supposed to 
have been founded in or previous to the reign of 
Henry II., and was originally a chapelry attached 
to Christ Church, amongst the records of which 
the original founder is styled “ Episcopus et 
Confessor.” The ancient church of St. Doulagh, 
says the Dublin News Letter, in describing it, 
was one of the few buildings in Ireland erected 
between the eighth and the twelfth centuries, 
and in a style of architecture different from any 
other to be found in Western Europe. They 
were evidently built in imitation of the original 
Christian churches of the South of Europe, 
modelled from the heathen temples of the Grecks 
and Romans, and which were probably intro- 
duced into this country by the clergy who may 
have retired thither on the irruption of the Goths 
and Vandals into the Roman Empire. These 
churches were all remarkably small, and that of 
St. Doulagh was no exception to the rule. They 
seldom exceeded 40 ft. in length and 20 ft. in 
breadth, and were covered with circular stone 
arches under stone pediment roofs. The walls 
and arches were not unfrequently decorated with 
columns and pilasters in rude imitation of the 
Corinthian and Doric orders. The entire cost 
was 700I., and sittings are afforded in the nave 
for one hundred, and in the chancel for thirty 
persons. The work was carried out under the 
direction of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, 
by Mr. J. Douglas, of Dublin, contractor. 

Limerick. — Considerable improvements and 
additions are in progress at the county gaol, to 
adapt it to a new system of discipline for pri- 
soners. The authorities advertised for plans for 
the “remodelling of the old gaol,” offering a 
premium of 501. for the best. There were several 





ground-plan is an oblong, 75 ft. 6 in. in length, 
by 49 ft. wide, over the walls; with a semi- 
octagonal recess or apse at the end next’ Corberry 
Hill, for a platform: behind the apse is a vestry. 
The side walls of the charch are broken by a 
projection 3 ft. deep and 32 ft. wide, forming 
shallow transepis. The principal elevation is 
the gable fronting Laurieknowe. In it there are 
two windows, each 18 ft. high by 7 ft. wide; 
divided into three compartments by mullions ; 
the tops being filled with flowing tracery. The 
windows will be filled with obscured plate glass, 
cast with diagonal lines, so as to resemble leaden 
frames with lozenge-shaped panes. The gable 
is narrowed to 38 ft., and at each corner is 
flanked with buttresses, terminating in a pin- 
nacle, the total height of the pinnacle being 
60 ft. From the gable rises a bell turret, sup- 
ported by a pier on inside of wall. The spire 
terminates in a carved stone finial. The total 
height from the ground is 94 ft. There will be 
accommodation for 800 sitters. The material for 
the walls will be red freestone; the front will be 
built of course and gauge work ; the other walls 
of broken coursed rubble, and the whole of the 
dressings will be polished. 

Morebattle—A new church has been contem- 
plated by the congregation of the United Pres- 
byterian Church here, and some practical steps 
have lately been taken iu the matter, a plan for 
the new building having been recently adopted. 
The church will be of oblong form, with sittings 
for 415 people on the ground-floor, and in the 
gallery (which is confined to the end opposite 
the pulpit) there are 95 sittings. The principal 
elevation is to the north, and consists of three 
divisions. The centre, which is both wider and 
more lofty than the sides, projects 2 ft. The 
side elevations are kept low, and pierced with 
square-headed three-light windows. The cost of 
the whole is to be 1,000/. Mr. Pilkington, of 
Kelso, is the architect. 

Cupar.—The Burnside United Presbyterian 
congregation here are about to erect a church in 
the Bonnygate. Two plans by Messrs. Peddie 
& Kinnear, architects, Edinburgh, were sub- 
mitted to a congregational meeting, and it was 
unanimously resolved to adopt one which was 
the more ornamental than the other. It will 
have a spire of 95 ft. high, and a front with 
wheel windows. It will accommodate 600, and 
is estimated to cost 2,0001. 

St. Andvew’s.—The gable of a new house has 
been blown down by a gale. The damage is 
estimated at upwards of 1001. 

Kirkwall (Orkney).—-At a recent meeting of 
the Kirkwall Harbour trustees, Mr. Davison, the 


, engineer, attended, and the tenders—three in | costs of the defendants.” 


number—-for the new pier were opened. The 
lowest tender, amounting to 10,4901., was sent in 
by Messrs. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow. This is 
considerably above the estimate of the engineer, 
and so high that the trustees, with the amount 
of funds at their di » considered that they 
could not accept of the offer. They calculated 
that, with engineer's expenses and extras, the 
outlay would exceed 11,0001., the full amount 
which they have power to borrow by the Act. It 
was unanimously agreed that they should take 
time to consider the matter before taking any 
further steps. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Oxford.—On Friday, the 24th ult., the Univer- 
sity Masonic Hall, which has been erected for 
the Apollo Lodge of Freemasons, was conse- 
crated and dedicated by the Provincial Grand 
Master of Oxfordshire, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Atkins Bowyer, in the presence of about 150 
brethren. The new Lodge, designed by Mr. 
E. G. Bruton, of this city, architect, is situated 





} 


j 


at the west end of what was the Assembly-room 
of the Clarendon (late Star) Hotel, which has 


been shortened to the extent of about 27 ft. It 


, i ' 9 . ‘ 9 
mental cross with the sacred letters “I. H. S.”|35 ® vaulted room, of 52 ft. in length and 26 ft. 


The architect of the buildings | 


windows. Ventilation and heating are provided | was Mr. J. J. Lamb, from whose designs the new | . : : 
|in coloured plaster, are formed into panels by 


| pilasters, which are placed at intervals along 
| the walls: upon these rest fluted brackets, which 
| run into and break up a cornice at the springing 


The building will | the vaulted ceiling. This ceiling is tempo- 


in width and height, and it has one semicircular 
end. The walls, which are at present finished 


rarily finished in blue plaster, and is nearly 
semicircular in section. The vault line is only 
broken by the ribs of the roof, which are at pre- 
sent painted in rainbow tints. The pilasters are 
placed on a deep plinth, and a raised platform 
runs along each side of the room. At the semi- 
circular end of the room is a dais, rising a step 
above the platforms. In the centre of this there 
is a space still further raised by two more steps, 
to form a throne, and this, the place of the 
principal seat, is surmounted by two Corinthian 
columns of pedestals.. The entrance doorway is 
marked by grouping the pilasters, and it is sur- 
mounted by a curved pediment, the tympanum 
of which is coloured. The centre of the floor is 
laid with tesselated pavement, having a fringe- 
like border, with tassels at the corners. The 
room being seldom used in the daytime has only 
a lanthorn light in the centre, but at night it is 
lighted by about a hundred jets of gas, ranged 
on each side just above the cernice. The heat- 
ing is by means of hot water in pipes running 
under the platforms. Besides the Lodge proper 
there are waiting-rooms, robing-rooms, and 
other conveniences. The work was xecuted by 





Mr. Baker, of this city, builder. There are like- 
| wise two banqueting-rooms, one 63 ft. by 31 ft. 
}and the other 33 ft. by 20 ft.; but as banquets 
|and dinners are served by the Clarendon Hotel 
| Company, the brethren have not the exclusive 
use of these rooms. 

Stockport.— The subject of building a new 
Town-hall in this borough has been placed in 
the hands of the local General Purposes Com- 
mittee, by the Town Council, for the purpose of 
making the necessary inquiries about an eligible 
site, cost, &c. 








SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 


In the Exchequer.—Hickson v. Whitehead and Davis.— 
This was an itration reference, before Master George 
Pollock. Claim, 3401. 8s. 10d., chiefly for services ren- 
dered in getting up and giving evidence on an arbitration 
between defendants and the Midland Railway Com “yr 
to assess damages for injuries done to land on W " 
road, Nottingham, known as “ Turner's Estate.” The 
Master sat in chambers on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th 
ultimo. Mr. Cave appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Pri- 
deaux (western circuit) for the defendants. Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Williamson, and Mr. Cassell (of London), gave evi- 
dence in support of the claim. They considered it a just 
and reasonable bill. Mr. Goddard (of Lincoln), Mr. 
Simpson, and Mr. Bakewell analysed the various items, 
and said they, for the greater part, were most excessive. 
Mr. Goddard said charges to the extent of 175/. had been 
made for plans and tracings; 78/. 5s. 6d. for consulta- 
tions; 24. 6s. for estimates; 192. 8s. 6d., instructing wit- 
nesses; 16/. }és. attending So ——_ surveys 
and levels; 5. 5s., reports ; 61. 14s. 6d., copies o pen 
21. 10s., journey to Derby ; and 18s. 10d. cash paid, All 
the larger items were greatly overcharged. Mr. joddard 5 
valuation of the bill was 130. 16s. 10d. ; Mr. Simpson's, 
1032, Oa. 2d.; and Mr. Bakewell’s, 100/. Each of the three 
witnesses fur defendants said the amount set down by him 
(witness) was much more than he himself should have 
charged. 1607. had been paid on account, and 404. into 
court, making 200/., which defendants considered extra- 
Yagant remuneration. At an adjourned sitting, on the 
28th. the Master made the following award, namely :— 





*T find for the defendants in this action, and as to the 
costs of the reference, I direct that the plaintiff pay the 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the weekly meeting of this Board Mr. 
Taylor presented, in the names of his colleagues, 
to Mr. Thwaites, the chairman, a testimonial 
portrait of himself as a mark of their respect and 
appreciation of the uniform and courteous man- 
ner in which he had fulfilled, and continues to 
fulfil, the office of chairman. 

The subject mainly discussed was a report 
from Mr. Coode and Mr. Rawlinson as to the 
material used for filling in behind the Thames 
Embankment. Mr. Carpmael said the sum and 
substance of the report which had been read 
was, that if the ballast taken out of the bed of 
the Thames were used for the filling-in in its 
wet condition, it would not be so effectual as it 
would be if it were allowed to dry first. He 
did not agree with the statement, and he begged, 
therefore, to move that it be printed, circulated, 
and referred to the Thames Embankment com- 
mittee for their report. Mr. Samuda thought 
the gravel taken out of the river was the best 
material that could be used. The Chairman 
said the question was considerably narrowed 
because dredging was then going on at the par- 
ticular spot, and he believed the material was all 
that could be desired. 

Some further discussion ensued, and the ques- 
tion was ultimately referred to the Thames 
Embankment Committee for consideration. 

The Streets Committee recommended the ap- 
proval of designs for bridges to be erected at 
Battersea under the provisions of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Act, 1864, and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Act (Battersea 


than that of any similar society out of London. 
The total number of dwellings belonging to the 
society is now about 155, and the number of 
their tenants 183. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Warrington School.—The exhibition of 
the works of the students of this school has 
been held, in the reading-room of the Museum, 
previously totheir being sent to South Kensington, 
for medal awards, as required by the new Art 
Code. The four days the exhibition was open, 
it was visited by nearly 4,000 people. The 
works arranged were almost as numerous, if not 
quite so, as on previous occasions, and consisted 
of many designs, chalk drawings from the flat 
and round, and a large number of paintings in 
oil and water-colour, from the round and nature. 
Sixty-nine of these works were selected for 
competition, and sent to London. Of the many 
works exhibited those by William Jenkin deserve 
mention, particularly his three paintings from 
nature in water-colour, consisting of a bird’s 
nest and primrose, bird’s nest and bramble- 
leaves, and a study of fruit. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hanslope (Bucks).—The parish church of St. 
James, Hanslope, has been re-opened for divine 
service, after the restoration, or rather the re- 
building of the chancel. The old chancel, which 
belongs to the lay impropriators, the corporation 





Improvement), 1864, subject to certain conditions 
laid down by the enyineer—namely, that the | 
bridges should be made watertight, and should | 
be so constructed as to deaden the sound of; 


passing trains. Mr. Evans thought that the) 
companies should be compelled to screen the} 
traffic on these bridges. He said the objection | 
made to this was, that heightening the bridges | 
would make them ugly; but in his opinion | 
nothing could make them uglier than at present. | 
The sight of the passing train had caused several | 
accidents, and he thought some remedy should | 
be sought for this evil. The engineer said he | 
believed the deadening of the sound would pre- | 
vent accidents for the future. The report was | 
adopted, and it was agreed to send a copy of it 
to the Board of Trade. 

The Sewage Utilization and Essex Reclamation 
Company applied for permission to apply sewage 
to certain pieces of land adjoining the Northern 
Ontfall Sewer. The engineer recommended that 
the application should be granted. Mr. Samuda 
said the sewage so applied would be a very great 
nuisance in the neighbourhood, and hoped the 
Board would not sanction such a proceeding. 
After some further discussion the application 
was referred to a committee. 








SOCIETIES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
DWELLINGS. 


THE seventh and last half-yearly report of the 
directors of the London Labourers’ Dwellings 
Society (limited) states that the net profit of 
the half-year exceeds that of the previous one 
by 401. 18s. 6d., amounting to 2791. 2s. 9d., and 
is sufficient to pay a dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum. After a trial of nearly four 
years, the directors state that they feel them- 
selves justified in expressing an opinion, that (if 
nothing unforeseen occur) the rate of dividend 
which the members have hitherto received (viz., 
5 per cent. per annum) will be fully maintained. 
“ Doubtless,” they continue, “there are invest- 
ments which hold out to the capitalist the pro- 
spect of larger returns than this ; but it is hoped 
that 5 per cent. per annum, with a secure 
investment, and the consciousness of doing a 
vast amount of good, will induce many persons 
to invest a portion of their capital in this 
society. The thirteenth half-yearly report of 
the Hastings Cottage Improvement Society 
(limited) states, that during the last six half- 
years the society’s average total income has been 
at the rate of 11:05 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital, and the net income has been at the 
annual rate of 5°83 per cent., out of which sum 
the shareholders have received an average divi- 
dend of 5331. per share, clear of income-tax 
{which is paid on the gross rental by the society), 
and the remainder has been added to the reserve 





of the city of Lincoln, has been almost pulled 
down and a new chancel built. The roof was 
talfen off, the walls lowered 5 ft., so as to bring 
them to their original height, and a high-pitched 
open timbered roof of red pine has been sub- 
stituted for the old one. The roof has been 
slated with tiles. Two old Norman windows in 
the north and south walls have been restored 
from two halves that were found. In the 
course of, the work many interesting features of 
the old architecture were discovered. During 
the progress of the work three sedilia and a 
piscina turned up, and have been restored. The 
size of the chancel is 48 ft. by 18 ft. The 
east window is a five-light one. There are seats 


|for the choir in the chancel and two prayer 


desks. Mr. G. E. Street, of London, has been 
the architect, the whole cost of the restora- 
tion having been borne, with the assistance of 
some friends, by Mr. Reginald Walpole, of Han- 
slope Park, who has, in fact, been his own 
builder, and has superintended the work through- 
out. The cost has been about 6001., much of the 
labour having been done by the men on the estate. 
The work has been executed by Mr. R. Walpole, 
of Stony Stratford; the woodwork by Mr. Gar- 
side, of Leighton Buzzard. The seats in the chan- 
cel are of carved oak. A west gallery has been 
taken down, and some open seats have been 
placed in the nave. The tower arch has been 
opened. 

Borgrove.—The church here has been re- 
opened, after having been closed for nearly 
twelve months, during which period it has under- 
gone repairs and restorations under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. G. G. Scott; the contractor for 
the works being Mr. Cane, of Brighton. The 
high pews have been removed, and the church is 
now re-seated with solid oak benches arranged 
in a uniform and indistinctive manner. Hot- 
water pipes have been laid down throughout the 
church, which is paved with red and black tiles. 
The exterior has undergone considerable repairs. 
All the walls have been underpinned ; the west 
wall has been rebuilt: the flying buttresses, 
which were found in a dilapidated state, have 
also been rebuilt. These and other repairs, with 
the restoration, have occasioned an outlay of 
about 4,0001., which, with the exception of 4001. 
contributed by the parishioners and their friends, 
has been defrayed by the Duke of Richmond. 

Corston (Somerset)—The parish church has 
been renovated and enlarged, from plans by Mr. 
Ferrey, architect, by Mr. Streeter as contractor. 
The sittings have been increased from 100 to 
250. An aisle has been added to the old nave and 
chancel, which have been restored. A stained- 
glass window has been put up at the east end by 
Mr. Langton, M.P. 

Orleton (Herefordshire).—The principal parts 
of the church here have been repaired and re- 
stored, and it is intended to complete the work 





fund. The present capital of the society con- 


so soon as funds can be realized. Mr. R. Drew, 
of London, was the architect employed, and Mr. 


sists of 17,0001., and is believed to be larger| J. Davis, of Leominster, the contractor. The 


estimate was about 7001.; but it was found 
necessary as the work proceeded to take down 
the south wall and replace it; and other works 
were also requisite. In taking down the portions 
of the old work when the restoration was com- 
menced, under the first coating of plaster, bands 
of blue and yellow, about 9 in. wide, were dis- 
covered, running in parallel lines round the 
walls of the whole building. This surface having 
been stripped off, a similar band of deep red was 
found ; and stripping the walls farther, tracery, 
either the fleur de lis or foliage, was brought to 
light, showing that in the days when that sur- 
face was uncovered the whole church was fres- 
coed. Under these bands of colour, &c., which 
were under a very thick coat of plaster, stones 
were brought to view, upon which were some old 
paintings. The first portion of the stonework 
bared had on it a representation of Jacob water- 
ing a flock at a well; but the other paintings 
could not very well be distinguished. The re- 
moval of the western gallery brought to light 
the fact, that in 1720 some Puritan church- 
warden drew upon the western wall a figure of 
Death, 7 ft. 6 in. high. This figure held in one 
hand a black coffin, the lid turning upon hinges of 
knuckle bones, and in the other a large spade. 
The inscription was “Memento mori.” Both 
picture and gallery have been destroyed. It was 
found upon examination that the south wall 
must be taken down, as it had been built with- 
out foundations, and from the pressure of the 
heavy roof was no less than 22 in. out of the 
perpendicular. Again, upon stripping off the 
plaster from the chancel arch, cracks 4 or 5 in. 
in width were discovered, and it was found 
necessary to take that down also, and rebuild it, 
together with the south wall, erected this time 
upon a better foundation. The old decayed roof 
was removed, and an open one put in its place, 
Broseley tiles being used. The aisle running up 
the centre of the nave has been laid with red 
and black tiles from Staffordshire, with sur- 
rounding diamonds of the old stone. All the 
old seats have been removed, and free seats for 
210 persons substituted, with an oak flooring. 





DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Arnold (Notts).—The foundation-stone of a 
new chapel and school has been laid at Arnold, 
in connexion with the Methodist New Connexion 
body. The new building will be situate in 
Front-street. Besides the usual large room for 
public worship, there will be vestries to be used 
for schools. The estimated cost is about 6201. 
Mr. Collyer, of Nottingham, is the architect, and 
and Mr. Worrall the contractor. According to 
the plan exhibited the chapel will accommodate 
about 500 persons. 

Wilmslow (Cheshire). —The Congregational 
chapel here has been re-opened, upon the 
completion of the additions and alterations. 
The old building has been taken down and 
rebuilt in the Early English style, with the 
additions of transepts, vestry, class-rooms, belfry 
on the south side, &c. The roof is of high pitch, 
with open framed principals. Galleries are pro- 
vided in the transepts. All the seats are open, 
of red deal, and will accommodate 500 persons. 
The chapel is lighted by coronz from the roof, 
and has been warmed and ventilated by Messrs. 
Haden & Co., of Trowbridge. All the works 
have been executed by Messrs. Royle & Mellor, 
of Wilmslow, builders, at an outlay of 1,7501., 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Lowe, of 
Manchester, architect. 

Stockport.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational chapel has been laid in Welling- 
ton-road, Stockport. The building, consisting of 
nave, aisles, transepts, chancels, and west gal- 
lery, will be erected in the Early Decorated 
style. The site immediately faces the Stock- 
port Grammar Schools. The peculiar nature of 
the site has been taken advantage of in the de- 
sign; the tower, with its attendant spire, form- 
ing a north-west porch, being situate at the 
corner of Mottram-street, with Wellington-road, 
having an altitude of 126 ft. above the crown of 
the street. As a pendant to the tower and 
facing the road, will be another entrance, which 
contains a stone staircase leading to the west 
gallery. Accommodation is provided for about 
900 sittings in open benches. In the chancel 
will be placed the choir, and fronting to the con- 
gregation provision will be made for the recep- 
tion of an organ, in a chamber having arches 
opening to the body of the church. The walls 
will be faced with Pierrepoint wall-stone, mixed 





with stone bands and dressings. The architects 
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are Messrs. Speakman & Charlesworth, under 
whose direction Messrs. David Cochran & Co. 
will carry out the works. 

Blackburn (Lancashire).—The foundation stone 
of a Presbyterian church and schools, dedicated 
to St. George, has been laid at Blackburn. The 
designs are by Mr. Patterson, of Blackburn, 
architect, and the buildings will cost from 
6,0001. to 8,0001. 

Pocklington (Yorkshire). — A new Wesleyan 
chapel has been opened here. The edifice is 
situated in Chapmangate, and is a design by Mr. 
E. Taylor, who has superintended its erection. 
The inner walls of the chapel are 66} ft. by 
47} ft., and afford accommodation for a congre- 
gation of 700 persons. The lower pews are ona 
sloping floor from the entrance down to the 
pulpit at the opposite end, to which they radiate 
in a semicircular form. The pews in the gallery 
run round the whole of the building. Behind 
the chapel is a vestry, 28 ft. square, as well as 
three smaller class-rooms. The front of the 
chapel is finished with red stock brick, with 
dressings of stone, and is furnished with a por- 
tico and balusters, supported by six Tuscan stone 
columns. There are three doors in front, and a 
side door leading to the vestry and also to the 
gallery. The building has a frontage of 45 ft. of 
grass and gravel, and this is inclosed in iron 
railings. Adjoining the chapel is a residence for 
the minister. There is also a small dwelling for 
the chapel keeper. The whole of the work has 
been executed by Mr. Robert Widdop, of Snaith, 
and its entire cost will be about 2,5001. 








Books Received. 


The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art. By 
JouNnN Timss, F.S.A. London: Lockwood & 
Co. 1865. 


WE need only announce the issue of this useful 


to get a general notion of their liabilities or 
powers in respect of dilapidations, and to these 
we may recommend the “ Discourse.” It in- 
cludes a few pages on “fixtures” and “ fire 
insurance.” 








Miscellanea. 


Tae Royat Acapemy.—Mr. John Lewis, asso- 
ciate, has been elected Academician. 


St. Davin’s CatHEpRat.—The restoration of 
St. David’s Cathedral bas been commenced. 


ArcuiTects’ BENnrvotent Socrery. — The 
annual general meeting of this Society was held 
at the House in Conduit-street, on the 8th inst., 
Professor Smirke, R.A., presiding. The Report 
stated that the financial position of the Society 
was satisfactory as compared with that of pre- 
vious years. The amount funded in 1864 was 
69l.: the balance in hand was 114l. 7s. 1d. 
Vacancies in the council were filled up, and 
votes of thanks were passed. 


THE ART-DEPARTMENT MINUTE. — Resolutions 
in opposition to the new Minute have been 
passed by the Manchester School of Art, and by 
a meeting of gentlemen connected with the 


LivErPoot Corporation SaLartes. — Some 
tables recently published show that the Cor- 
poration salaries of Liverpool amounted in 
1864 to 63,000i. In 1854 they amounted to 
not quite 56,0001. Analysed, it is seen that 61 
persons receive 2001. and above; or an average 
per head of 4101. 10s. 482 persons receive 
below 2001., averaging 791. 17s. per head. 


Campripce ArcuirecturaL Socrety.—At the 
meeting held on Thursday, March 2nd, the Rev. 
G. Williams in the chair, Mr. Russell read a 
paper on “The History and Manufacture of 
Mosaic.” The paper was illustrated by some 
specimens of mosaic, made by Dr. Salviati, and 
lent by him. A discussion then ensued as to its 
application to the decoration of churches and 
public buildings. The society heard with great 
pleasure of its increasing use in this country. 


Tue Princess’s THEAtTRE.—Pending the pro- 
duction of a fresh drama of interest, Mr. G. 
Vining has supplemented the continuing attrac- 
tion of ‘‘ The Streets of London” with two new 
farces,—one, “ Heart Strings and Fiddle Strings,” 
enabling Mr. David Fisher to display his versa- 
tile abilities, notably his skill as a violin player ; 
and the other, “ An Ample Apology,” which 
affords Mr. Dominick Murray a part. Both are 
successful so far as they go. 





Yorkshire Schools of Art. By the latter it was 
arranged to send a deputation to Lord Gran- | 
ville. Too late for consideration this week, | 
we have received from Mr. Walter Smith, of | 





letter in our last. 


well, architect, under the direction of Mr. Rigby 
Wason, has published a plan, suggesting a site 
of seven acres (the area required) between 
Whitehall and the Embankment roadway. 
Amongst the advantages urged for it, it is said 
that it would prevent ‘the necessity of wasting 
| nearly a million sterling in destroying the houses 





Leeds, an angry reply to Mr. D. W. Raimbach’s | corners of the globe to Paris. 


THE Paris EXxuipition or 1867.— A new 
feature of the Universal Exhibition of 1867 is to 
be living specimens of the human race, who are 
to accompany the productions of the remotest 
The committee 
of the Exhibition is busily engaged in organizing 
means of transit for these novel goods. The 


Sire ror THE Covers or Law.—Mr. Bard-| committee meet at the Palais Royal, and have 


| issued the necessary orders for the commence- 
| ment of the buildings which will be required for 

the Exhibition ; and as 160,000 métres of ground 
|have to be covered in, there is no time to be 
| lost. 


} 


A Tempre To THE THAamEs.—At the last 


work, for 1865. Many an item of scientific and | of above 4,000 of our fellow-creatures ;” and | Meeting of the Ethnological Society, a paper by 


art progress is here preserved from utter obli- 


| that it would avoid deteriorating “ the value of 


vion, and brought under the notice of those who |property in Westminster, in the vicinity of 


would otherwise have been totally ignorant of | which the Courts of Law have existed for many | 


its occurrence. The present issue is preceded 
by a memoir of Major-General Sabine, R.A., the 
president of the Royal Society, illustrated by an 
engraving from a photograph of the president’s 
pleasant countenance. 


The Medieval Architecture of England and 
France. Illustrated by a series of Photographs 
of remarkable Buildings, principally of the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Centuries, with Historical and Archeological 
Descriptions. By Wittiam Lieutry, Cundall 
& Co., New Bond-street. 


For the purposes of the Architectural Photo- 
graphic Association, Messrs. Cundall & Co. were 
empowered to visit France, and obtain negatives 
from buildings, of which a list was furnished 
them. From the pictures thus made the 
committee selected as many as their funds 
allowed of. The rest, principally general views, 
remained in the publishers’ hands; and these, 
with a certain number of views of English build- 
ings of corresponding date, they have now begun 
to publish in parts as a separate work. Mr. 

William Lightly, the honorary secretary of the 

Association, has undertaken to edit them, giving 

to each some descriptive matter. Each part 

contains four views, and twelve parts will com- 
plete the work. The first two parts are very 
satisfactory. 

Bourges Cathedral, and two of the abbey church, 

at Vézelay. No. 2 contains two of Rivaulx 

Abbey, and two of Kirkstall Abbey. 

A Discourse wpon Dilapidations, their Nature, 
and the Principles of Assessment succinctly 
demonstrated. By THomas Morris, Architect. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1865. 


Ty this little book, as in his “Clue to Railway 
Compensation,” Mr. Morris has sought to give, 
in a pleasant readable form, an outline of the 
law of dilapidations, considering himself “ free, 
under the license of a ‘discourse,’ to relieve 
and lighten, to make, if it were possible, a 
rugged subject even occasionally picturesque :” 
and, from his own point of view, has suc- 
ceeded. We are forced, however, to retain 
an opinion before expressed, that agreeable 
little digests of this kind are quite useless 
to the professional student, who must himself 
go to the fountain-head. Still there may be 
many non-professional readers who may desire 


No. 1 contains two views of| Alliance the resolution of the society on the 


centuries.” 
| Tue Workinc Men’s Cotiece.—At this insti- 


'tution, in Great Ormond-street—principal, the 
| Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A.,—the spring term has 
|commenced. The mathematical classes are 
| under the direction of Mr. Litchfield, Mr. Vernon 
| Lushington, Mr. Tansley, and Mr. Cohen; lan- 
| guage, under Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Mr. Godfrey 
| Lushington, Mr. Oswald, Mr. E. 8. Ford, Mr. 
| Sonnenschein, Mr. Paterson, Mr. Mozley, and 


| Mr. Albert Dicey; natural science, under Mr. 


Grugen and Mr. Ralph Tate ; vocal music, under | 


| Mr. Litchfield ; and drawing under Mr. W. Cave 
| Thomas, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, and Mr. Ruskin. 
During the term, lectures will be delivered by 
Mr. W. Travers, F.R.C.8., Mr. N. 8. Maskelyne, 
M.A., and the principal. 


Liverroot ARCHITECTURAL Socrety. — The 


8th, Mr. J. Boult in the chair. Mr. W. Hay 
| asked if the secretary had received any answer 
to the letter he had forwarded to the promoters 
of the new church at Claughton. The secretary | 
said he had received a letter, but it was not a/ 
very satisfactory one. Mr. Hay said, to issue | 
such instructions was nothing less than an| 
insult to the profession. It was agreed that the 
secretary should forward to the Architectural 





subject, and the correspondence that had taken | 
place. Mr. George Audsley read a paper, 
“ Practical Notes on Modern Medieval Archi- 
tecture.” 


Tue Liverroot Bvitpinc SuRVEYORSHIP.— 
At the last meeting of the town council a special 
committee recommended the appointment of Mr. 
Rollett as building surveyor in the place of the 
late Mr. Rishton, at a salary of 3001. per annum. 
Mr. Alderman Sheil moved the adoption of the 
recommendation, and Mr. Clarke Aspinall se- | 
conded the motion. Mr. Robinson moved that | 
Mr. Newlands be appointed building surveyor. | 
Mr. Hughes seconded the amendment. Mr. 
Picton said he thought it absurd to suppose that 
Mr. Newlands could attend properly to both | 





M. Larribe was read, giving an account of the 
discovery, some years ago, when he was sub- 
| prefet of the department where the Seine takes 
| its rise, of a Gallo-Roman temple at the sources 
|of that river. The temple was dedicated to the 
| Goddess of the Seine, and endeavours are being 
| made in Paris to erect a monument on the spot. 
One of the objects of the writer was to suggest 
| that a similar monument should be erected at 
| the source of the Thames, and that search should 
| be made there for the remains of some antique 
| temple. 


THE Roya. Socirty.—The first of the two 
| conversazioni given by General Sabine, as presi- 
| dent of the Royal Society, took place on Saturday 
evening last, at Burlington House. The Prince 
of Wales was present. There was an interesting 
collection of philosophic instruments, apparatus, 
working models, objects of natural history, and 
works of art. Among these works of art were 
twelve original drawings by Bellini, Perugino, 
Albert Diirer, Claude Lorraine, &., lent from 


twelfth meeting of the session was held on the | the royal collection by permission of the Queen ; 


'a series of drawings by E. W. Cooke, R.A.; 
photographs of Turner’s pictures, published by 
Messrs. Marion & Co.; Chinese enamels and 
bronzes, lent by Mr. Alfred Taylor; and an an- 
cient statuette of Venus. 





MonvuMENTAL.—It is intended to erect a statue 
of James Watt in some public place in Birming- 
ham. The idea was originated at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and a numerously signed requisition has since 
been presented to the mayor, asking him to call 
a meeting to carry out the suggestion. Several 
donations have been already promised. 
Viscount Feilding and other gentlemen have 
been formed into a committee for the purpose of 
promoting a memorial of the late Cardinal Wise- 
man, and a meeting is shortly to be held at 
the Stafford Club. “The erection of a splendid 
cathedral,” in what the Roman Catholics call 
the diocese of Westminster, of which the cardinal 
was the archbishop, is spoken of. The long- 
talked-of monument to Tyndale, on North Nibley 
hill, is now said to be likely to be carried out, 
notwithstanding the former failure. Messrs. 
Whitfield, builders, of Wootton-under-Edge, have 
lately entered into a contract with the committee 








offices. Mr. Whitty desired it to be understood | for the erection of the monument, and the work 


that the borough engineer was quite willing to| is to be commenced at once. 
¥ The amend. | statue of the French Emperor, ordered by the 


undertake the additional duties. 


ment was put to the vote, and carried by 19 Duke de Morny from M. Iselin, ace 
fe Mr. Newlands was therefore | in one of the halls of the Palais du Corps Légis- 
| latif, just when the duke himself has died. 


votes to 16. 
appointed building surveyor. 





The marble 





lin, has been placed 
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Cuavucer’s Monuwent.—The Owl says,—We 
are glad to learn that there is an intention, for 
which the greater part of the necessary funds 
have been already provided, to restore Chaucer’s 
monument in Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
At the same time, a rumour reaches us that a 
proposal has been made to fill the window over 
the present monument with stained glass in 
honour of the poet. We imagine, however, that 
difficulties will be found to interfere in carrying 
out the latter idea in an appropriate manner. 


Tue WuoiesaLe snp Import Truper Com- 
pany (Lourren).— A new company is being 
formed in London under this designation with 
a capital of 250,0001. in 25,000 shares of 
101. each, with power to increase to one mil- 
lion. The company is for the ordinary purpose 
of purchasing British and foreign timber, deals, 
and other woods, for supplying, wholesale, the 
trade generally with wood goods of every de- 
scription, and is said to be originated by parties 
of great experience in the timber trade, who 
regard such an undertaking as a necessity in 
trade at the present moment. 


Gas.— The Chelmsford Gas Company an- 
nounce a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax, and a reduction of price to 
4s. 7d., and for public lamps 4s. 2d. The 
Stratford-on-Avon Gas Company have agreed to 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on ordinary shares, 
and 5} per cent. on preference shares. The 
South Shields Gas Company have made so large 
an expenditure on the erection of new works, 
that their usual dividend is absorbed in the 
mean time. They also speak of an increase of 
4361. on the cost of coal, but an increase of 
revenue to the amount of 6001. more than covers 
that. A dividend of 4} per cent. was declared. 








TaIn SxeEets or Iron.—Brother Jonathan 
little thought what a hammering stir would be 
created in the old country when from Pittsburgh 


he sent that wonderful letter, written on a sheet | 


made from iron, which took no less than 1,000 
sheets to make 1 inch in thickness; the dimen- 
sions being 8 in. by 5} in., or a surface of 44 in., 
and weighing 69 grains. Since then, Wales has 
been surpassing America, Staffordshire has been 
surpassing Wales, and Wales again surpassing 
Staffordshire, till at length Swansea has suc- 
ceeded in making “a sheet of the finest appear- 
ance and thinnest that has ever yet been seen 
by mortal eye, 10 in. by 5} in., or 55 in. in surface, 
and weighing but 20 grains; which, being brought 
to the standard of 8 in. by 5} in., or 44 surface 
inches, is but 16 grains, or 30 per cent. less than 
any previous effort, and requiring at least 4,800 
sheets to make 1 in. in thickness!” Some one 
should tell us how many sheets of gold-leaf and 
how many sheets of tin-foil go to the inch, so 
that the public, who are familiar with these, 
might form some visible if not tangible idea of 
what a sheet of iron 4,800 to the inch can mean, 


Learn oF THE SwaLLow.—Take the first and 
most obvious comparison. It is said that 
builders of mud walls (taught by experience, or 
perhaps by observation of the swallow’s method) 
work only for a short time, and then desist till 
the mud has had time to dry and harden, lest 
the freshly added superincumbent mass should 
pull down by its weight the part already com- 
pleted. It would be well if some of our railway 
architects or contractors would take a lesson 
from the same wise little teacher. We should 
then, perhaps, hear less frequently of the sudden 
collapse of arches and the downfall of viaducts. 
But probably we are all liable to the temptation 
of over-haste, when we have begun to meddle 
with bricks and mortar. Who has ever watched 
the building or altering of his own house, with- 
out wishing to push on the workmen with un- 
reasonable speed? It has been my good fortune 
to witness the restoration of my parish church; 
yet, while it was a daily delight to visit the 
sacred edifice, and see it rising from its ruins 
into more than its original beauty, it was a daily 
trial to find so little progress made, so scanty a 
course of stonework added, between my frequent 
visits. The tower seemed as if it never grew ; 
and at last a frost set in as the workmen had 
almost reached the battlements, and a delay of 
months was inevitable : but all the consolation I 
received was, that it would be very good for the 
building, as it would give it time to settle and 
harden, and render the work more compact and 
secure. It was the lesson of the swallow’s nest; 
but man was slow to learn and loth to practise 
the wisdom of the little bird. — The Church- 
man’s Family Magazine. 


ReEsToRATION oF MEtToN Mowpray Cavrcu. 
It is proposed to restore this church, at a cost of 
about 4,0001., if the money can be raised, and to 
that end a committee, presided over by the Dake 
of Rutland, has been formed ; a subscription list 
is in progress, and more than one-half of the 
money has been subscribed or promised. Mr. 
Scott has been employed to examine the build- 
ing, which is of vast dimensions, covering about 
a third of an acre of ground. The roofs of the 
nave, aisles, and transepts, are all dilapidated, it 
appears, and repairs are requisite for the safety 
of the building. The tower requires consider- 
able reparation, and a settlement of the stair- 
case has taken place in consequence of the 
cutting of doorways through the stonework 
within the last century. The stonework of the 
church generally is in a very dilapidated state, 
both externally and internally, and all the inter- 
nal arrangements require renewal and the edi- 
fice to be provided with warming apparatus. The 
Rev. W. M. Colles, M.A., the vicar, who has 
been the prime mover in this matter, is the 
secretary to the restoration committee. 


Knvutsrorp Race Stanp,—A new grand stand 
is to be erected at Knutsford. Sir Harry Main- 
waring, bart., has just laid the foundation-stone. 
The plans having been prepared by Mr. R. T. 
Bellhouse, architect, Knutsford, they were sub- 
mitted to Lord Egerton of Tatton, who is the 
principal freeholder in the town and lord of the 
manor, and they received his lordship’s approval. 
The surrounding gentry interested themselves 
in the promotion of the scheme, and the pro- 
prietary includes many influential residents in 
the locality and in Manchester. The contract 
was taken by Mr. J. Paul, builder, and the struc- 
ture will cost about 1,1681., exclusive of fittings. 
The capital of the (limited) company consists of 
1,5001., in 300 shares of 5l. each. The building 
is to be finished in June, the races being fixed 
for the 3rd of August. The structure will be of 
|red brick and iron, with a square Venetian 
tower, 60 ft. high, at one end. The ground-floor 
is enclosed with woodwork and glass panels. 
The greater part of the area will be devoted to 
the purpose of a general refreshment-room ; but 
rooms are provided for the committee and 
jockeys, with all other requisite accommodation 
for the public. On the first-floor there is also 
a small refreshment-room. The remaining space 
is occupied by raised tiers of seats, enclosed 
by an ornamental balustrade. The second-floor 
is similarly protected ; and both floors command 
a view of the whole of the course. 


SPECULATIVE BuILpING.—A correspondent, Mr. 
Trueman, who has before now addressed us on 
this subject, writes,—There is no necessity for 
me to allude to the horrors of Bethnal-green 
dwellings, or to the fearful overcrowding and 
consequent immorality caused by railway demo- 
litions, but to appeal to the wealthy ground 
landlords to cure an evil, namely, “ Dufling 
buildings.” An eminent builder, recently, in 
open vestry, said, “A 301. per annum house 
would tumble down in ten years:” but it is 
patent to all who read, that several have of late 
tumbled down before completion, even on ground 
with a ninety years’ lease. One in Kingsland 
was lately blown down while in course of con- 
struction. If house-buyers have to meet such 
danger, they must and do charge the risk on 
the poor, striving, hard-working tenant ; who, in 
too many cases, stints and starves himself and 
family to meet a heavy rent, and overcrowds his 
stucco home with lodgers, to the injury of his 
own and his family’s health. The editor of the 
Builder has devoted many pages to the evils of 
“gale houses,” but small progress is made in 
stopping such vile erections. Why is it that the 
district surveyors, who receive nearly 30,0001. 
annually in fees, do not enforce some honest 
solidity in the bricklayers’ work?* When the 
vices of construction have been concealed by 
fine surfaces of paint and paper it is too late to 
employ a surveyor, whose services can only have 
a full and proper scope while the works are in 
progress ; ergo, the fault rests with the ground- 
landlord’s surveyor, who allows the estate to be 
covered with cheap, flashy, contract-built edi- 
fices, instead of good sturdy erections. 








TENDERS 
For alterations and additions to shop and premises, 
Brackley, Northamptonshire, for Messrs, Clarke. Mr. J. 
Usher, architect :— 


MUOUEEEE  ciavignicoueoiduacsubcisammacooeaiis £670 0 0 
MOI 6... ccclicicckeeidcc.ssbbebien cokes 659 0 0 
TO sists sdetibasitikiptinrdinicanse 593 0 0 








For the restoration gnd enlargement of Baptist chapel, 
emeggen 5 and vestry, Sharnbrook, Beds, Mr, J, 
Usher, architect :— 

Berivemer ......ccoccscsrreerrseteesenerees £754 0 0 
TOF cevversaresesesssesnsverensvnuscesorsoonse 699 0 «0 
QUID. cnscsserececvesnssecscesovsnbsteses 675 0 0 
Stonebanks ..........cecccccesssocersesees 635 0 0 
Winn & Foster...........0.-+.0eserecnnee 691 8 0 
Gostrick & Tys0@..........ccessesseerees 539 4 6 





For building two residences at Mottingham, near 





Elth and an addition to another, allowing for old 
materials, Mr, Samuel Parr, architect :— 
Gates crcccrrsnceserrevercegrarsenesconses £8,621 0 0 
OOTRB......scrcsocsererecesedeccsetenwesouse 5 00 
Mi Lachlan ........ccovesevessesscsnvevee 7,210 0 0 
ders . 7,014 0 0 
DOV0........eresscvrorencenecsarsssesssseses 6, 00 
Robinson © ......secccseresssvesesoveeese x 0 0 





For chapel, and — adjoining, Pigott-street, 
Limehouse. Mr. Joseph Harris, architect :— 






Kilby .. eevee £2,489 0 0 
Wood .. .. 2,43 0 0 
Enner .. 2,370 0 0 
Forrest «. 2,328 0 0 
FE ONE. viccencceweesnesqseeiiientinianeess 2,287 0 0 
WNW cccnsnontcevsbienannscteabnapectant 2,157 0 0 
EE coiinipicsadiovgscrenesvsenteoiesnes 2,076 0 0 





For alteration and addition to the Earl Russell tavern, 
Gloucester-road, Croydon, for Mr. J. Murton. Mr.John 
Berney, architect fd 


Brith ...........c0ecrcesseocsvesecceseensens £390 0 0 
FEET cecenvimserssd.ccconicewernns SA 0 © 
Lose (accepted) ......cceccereeee 32515 0 





For erecting a house at East Sheen, for Mr. C. H. Sin- 
clair. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 


PORE spanccctbecorenssinngtis ss entnicoes £1,350 0 0 
Turner & Bons .........000-00.-.00-- 1,829 0 0 
DAD oiled vie cicettnccivctseccvctecvetvie 1,310 0 0 





For roads and sewers on Mr. Partridge’s estate at 
Plaistow, Essex. Mr. John M, Dean, surveyor :— 


QORMREG ooicecarnssccercemenscesnipenr tapers 9 8 
WIRE... <cnsevidisni die iGievins-valbepinnt 1,100 0 0 
Ab .ccncccciessconessoceosienes -sceseeens 84 0 0 
PISSEY .......00000000.06eeavstevereessene 820 0 0 
Harris (accepted) .......0..:ss+00 797 0 0 
NE os cassccvercarcdougeton-eueneniad 722 0 0 





For new church, Grove-road, Bow, for the Rev, Allan 
Curr. Mr. W. Wigginton, architect :— 


Buford & Co. .......000...ccesssecsserees £5,772 0 0 
Love, Brothers....0....2-..ceesseeree 5,625 0 0 
BEA & Oo... .....cccccncveccsccoevesecnevet 6,482 0 0 
Ennor (accepted) ..........c0eeseee 5,245 0 0 





For repairing the exterior and tower of the parish 
som ot St, Mary’s, Whitechapel. Mr. John Hudson, 
architect :— 






Read & Son .. 
Dudley ........ 





For the erection of three warehouses, Gun-square, for 
Mr. L, Zimmerman, Mr. T. C, Clarke, architect :— 
Bell ss £3,252 





. 14 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 





For the erection of four cottages, for Mr. James Baker, 
Hitchin. Mr, James Shileock, architect :— 
Bricklayer, Plasterer, and Slater's Work, 


RE osctccnshicesnctansereendicenhestisenee £272 10 0 
NIE scctiacioeben-ceteecsteonernsns 260 0 0 
Lochshcsuehoupevecettvenabes cobbecesoue 252 0 0 
Andrews (accepted) ........:...-..00 0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner's Work. 
WOWAIN a canstedveeretrtspenttseustnnveseenys £184 0 0 
EE scconerncrengibiscucrrwerieenvnoessees 139 0 0 
DOI © on. cece sveerseceonsatssesossseved 138 0 0 
Field ( SRE OI APS 132 10 0 








For the erection and completion of houses in Culvert- 
road, Battersea Park, for Mr. Samuel Poupart, Mr. 
Charles Bowes, architect :— 


CROGDONS «sn siissisckn nctmiicinaniensinncced £1,771 10 0 
SIN. c.ckcatabiacsrenimnadareveemnsnis 1,679 0 0 

sdinsedp a <sekapenpabeabervthegteaprenect 1,657 0 0 
Lat (Brothers) ...00.....0000eses 1,641 0 0 





For the erection of stables, &c., in Hampshire-grove, 
Torriano-avenue, Camden-road, for Mr. H. C. Newton, 





Mr. F. F. Holsworth, architect ;— 
T Son 


OE Ti TIE ce ceskcscnesaceengpcstectioas £3847 0 0 
PE iii toi tied direisnciwees 770 0 0 
I nensctiteccetmerninscinintinientanrins 7” 00 

si diletel abit cealistinins cen saneuncenpe 689 0 
Ps oticeipidariccshiense vacate deecssesens 651 10 0 
Manley & Rogers.......... 577 0 0 








For erecting two warehouses in Dantzic-street and 
Garden-street, Manchester, for Mr. John Baneroft. Mr. 
Henry Styan, architect, Pulling down old property and 
excavating by Mr, Lowe not included in contracts :— 

Collier ssiita 








455 0 0 

1,440 0 0 

1368 0 0 

1/320 0 0 

OU) 5 ctidincdsi.sctsdicbesccoceass 1,315 0 0 
pted) ...... rome 0 0 

vs cee pemenabatinenasnresesememeliers 00 





* Simply because they have not the power to doso,—Ep, 
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